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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


R. LOWE made a rather Pos and probably popular financial 
M statement last Monday. He observed that the unfavourable 
harvest and the disturbances in France and Spain, together with 
the high price of coal and the number of strikes, might have led 
us to expect a bad revenue return, but that in point of fact no 
trace could be discovered of any adverse causes in the yield of 
the revenue. Then proceeding to business, Mr. Lowe compared 
the total grants made in the Appropriation Act and the Supple- 
mental Estimates approved by Parliament for the last year with 
the total expenditure, and showed that while the former amounted 

£71,881,000, the actual expenditure had reached only to 
a so that the thrift of the Ministry in sparing what 
they had legally the power to spend, had saved the country 
£1,167,000. As compared with the original Budget estimate of 
the expenditure, excluding supplementary estimates, the saving 
was £599,000. Compared with the expenditure of the previous 
year (1871-2), the expenditure of the year ended on the 31st 
March last, showed a diminution of £776,000; so that the year 
has been one of less expenditure than the previous year by about 
three-quarters of a million sterling. 














As regards the comparison between the estimates of revenue 
and the actual revenue, the estimate had been for £71,846,000, 


and the actual revenue was £76,608,770, so that the actual 


revenue had exceeded the estimate by £4,762,770. Of this 
excess the Customs had contributed £953,000; the Excise, 


£2,477: esd, Stamps, £247,000; Income-tax, £560,000; Post 
Office, £50,000; and Telegraphs, £600,000. The estimated loss 


on coffee, due to the reduction of duty, had been less than was 
expected by £8 ,000, showing that there had been arecovery owing 
to the reduction of duty. Mr. Lowe made no clear exposition of 
the items of the expenditure for the coming year, the total of | 
which he puts at £71,871,000. He estimated the revenue, if no 
duties are taken off, at £76,617,000, allowing for a total increase | 
on the actual revenue of last year of only £8,230,—i.e., he practi- 
cally estimates the revenue as the same with the revenue of last 
year. Its details are as follows :— 





Customs ........ eisai seitisnialsaniudibitimmis ssesceeeseeee £21,033,000 
NN cttdinsacesbatins sabsieiaiog wuiielebiiascnaididea’ ninesben nema . 25,747,000 
ES Cane ane ee 10,050,000 
Land Tax i House Duty einetisinbniianls supvetbesein eo 2,350,000 
Incom At eecccce Secocccccococcce coecce ecco 7,000,000 
Post Office ....secccseeseeee eiddiebnaskeiaaa coccoscocee, SOLEOOO 
Telegraphs ........ccccscescoes iniclelaceadiidligilbcaleg seseeee —:1, 220,000 
Crown Lands .....c..ceceseee sss ciiuababeuigaasiameian saghanin 375,000 
Miscellancous .....scccccssseeeess saisaiasivestaininsai seseceesee 3,830,000 





£76,617,000 
—ane comparing this with the estimated expenditure of 
*(1,871,000, Mr. Lowe got a surplus of £4,746,000. 





: Out of this surplus he proposes to pay half the Alabama 
indemnity (£1,600,000), leaving £3,146,000 for the relief of 
taxation. Mr. Lowe then gives up 1d. in the income-tax, which 
Will dispose of £1,425,000 in the current year; reduces the sugar 
duties by one as he said, ‘‘the delight of 
childhood the solace of old age,”—thereby losing £1,430,000 
i Re year; and grants a remission of duty to hotel-keepers on 
their waiters, which will cost £30,000 ; but the reduction of the 


-half,—sugar being 


=) 





|that ought never to have been said. 


sugar duty will add to the Excise by a like sum of £30,000, in 
consequence of the sugar used for the purpose of protecting malt. 
This disposes of £2,855,000 out of the £3,146,000 available for 
the reduction of taxation, leaving a proposed balance of £291,000, 
the estimated expenditure (increased by the half of the Alabama 
indemnity) being £73,471,000, and the estimated revenue, when 
reduced as proposed, being £73,762,000. 





The discussion which followed the Budget was, as usual, de- 
sultory, and not particularly instructive. Mr. White (M.P. for 
Brighton), while approving the Estimates and the Budget, op- 
posed any attempt at reducing the Debt, and seemed quite to 
regret that so much as six millions were to be devoted to that 
purpose in two years. Colonel Barttelot was hurt that the 
agricultural interest had not been considered by the reduction of 
the Malt Tax. Sir W. Lawson appeared to think there was no 
difference between the assertion that habitual drunkards increase 
the yield of the spirit duties, and that the spirit duties increase 
the number of habitual drunkards, for he enunciated the former 
proposition with a show of indignation that would be only appli- 
cable to the latter, and he called taxing drink “ mean, cruel, 
and fraught with evil to the State,” whereas surely 
not taxing drink would be worse; what can he mean by saying 
that ‘‘ the State enticed people to drink”? Sir John Lubbock 
was bold enough to desire that a Budget proposal should hold 
good for four or five years without revision, the annual surplus 
accumulating for the reduction of Debt ; and Mr, Fawcett scolded 
Government well for not paying the Alabama debt wholly out of 
this year’s surplus, but admitted that his words would have no 
weight outside the House. Mr. Faweett’s words would have 
great weight everywhere if he would not regard the art of 
government as an applied science, without making even so much 
allowance for friction as physicists make in applying mathe- 
matics to the principles of material motion. 


shortsighted, 


The Prince of Wales commenced the observance of Passion 
Week in a way that, if it cannot be said to do any one any harm, 
is not calculated to add to the honour that ought to hedge the 
personage who stands on the next step to the Throne. Nothing 
more elaborately ludicrous has happened in England since Sim 
Tappertit and his Prentice Knights than the proceedings at Willis's 
Rooms on Monday, when the Prince presided at a mock resus- 
citation of the Knights Templars, suppressed, as every one knows, 
in the year 1312. The proceedings, of which we have attempted 
a description elsewhere, combined some of the more extravagant 
elements of a Lord Mayor’s Show and some of the grotesquer 
| passages of a very High-Church function, with the substantial 
| conclusion of such a dinner as City Companies know how to give. 
Will Heralds’ College or Ulster take any notice of the Knights 
Grand Cross and Knights Commanders created by His Royal 
Highness on the occasion? The Court Circular, which is, we 
presume, edited by the Lord Chamberlain, officially recognises 
the new Order as an ** Order of England and Ireland.” Princes 
ought not to make even the millinery and jewellery of State too 


cheap. 
Some of his friends ought to warn Mr. Plimsoll that he is in 


danger of going just a little too fast and a little too far. In the 
redress of real grievances the zeal that outruns discretion is one of 
the most dangerous qualities a reformer can possess. The slight 
discussion which took place in the House of Commons on Mon- 
day evening does not leave an agreeable impression of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s judgment or good sense, and the sentiment of the 
House was with Mr. Fortescue in repelling with natural indigna- 
tion imputations made by the honourable gentleman on the 
permanent officials of the Board of Trade. Weare glad, however, 
to observe that Mr. Plimsoll was able to deny the accuracy of 
the report which alleged that he had imputed to some of those 
officials an interest in promoting wrecks. Such a misreport rarely 
occurs without being the penumbra of something less flagrant 
Our belief is that the 


permanent officials of the Board are an exceptionally zealous and 
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AG2 THE 

efficient body of public servants, and that Mr. Gray in particul 
the head of the Marine Department, well deserves a'l that was 

said of him by Mr. Fortescue. 








r, 





The Tyrone election has resulted in the return of the Hon, 
Captain Corry (Tory) by a majority of 36 over his opponent, 
Mr. Macartney, who is said to have united the suffrages of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and peasantry with those of a section 
of the Orange democracy. Mr. Macartney claims that he was, | 
nevertheless, duly elected, as it appears that some 200 voting- 
papers were vitiated by a blunder of the Sheriff's deputies, and 
there may, therefore, be a judicial inquiry. But in any case the | 
result is significant. Tyrone has always been supposed to be 
the most Tory constituency in Ulster, and the Corrys have repre- 
sented the Tory interest in Tyrone from time immemorial,—say, | 
ever since the Restoration. The late Mr. Corry sat for the | 
county without anything like a serious contest for forty-six years. | 
If in Tyrone, voting by Ballot, a Corry is barely able to save his | 
seat by a doubtful majority of less than forty in a constituency 
of nearly 9,000, what may be expected to happen in the other | 
Ulster constituencies? We fully expect that ten years hence a | 
Tory M.P. will be as much a rara_avis in Ulster as in the some- 

There will be no diffi- | 


what cognate constituencies of Scotland. 
culty even at the next election in carrying nearly all, if not all of 
them, against the most stupid and pragmatical batch of Tories in 
the House,—as the Ulster Members unquestionably are,—if the 
Roman Catholic party are not silly enough to alienate Protestant 
or 


| 

Liberals and what is called the “‘ Orange democracy ” by starting | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


Home Rulers. 


The contest for the Speakership of the French Assembly did 
not end-as we expected last week. When it was thoroughly well | 
known 'that M. Grévy’s resignation would not be withdrawn, the | 
Government proposed M. Martel as his successor, while the 
Right. proposed once again M. Buffet ; and M. Buffet, one of the 
most respectable of Napoleon IIL.’s last Administration, was | 
elected by 804 votes to 285 for the Government candidate. As | 
M. Grévy obtained 349 votes a day or two before against 

obvious that M. Martel did 


candidature, it is 
hearty of the Republican 


| 
| 
| 


the same 


not really command the support 


party. Indeed many of the Republicans were so much 
disgusted by ‘the Government action in relation to the | 


municipality ‘of Lyons, that from 70 to 100 of them delibe- 
rately stayed away from the division, acutely calculating, no 
doubt, that with an Assembly whose President was chosen from 
the party of the Right, M. Thiers would be less inclined to deal 
gently, and that the dissolution for which they wish would be 
hastened by the choice. How this may finally turn out we hardly 
know as yet. M. Thiers has exchanged the proper formal visits 
with the new Speaker, and some politicians predict that he will 
now begin to angle for support among M. Buffet’s friends. For 
the present, however, both the Left and the Right are split into 
two very distinct parts,—and all this division profits M. Thiers. 





The chief subject of difference at present between the | 
moderate and the extreme Left is the competing candidature of 
M. de Rémusat (the Minister for Foreign Affairs), and M. 
Barodet, the Mayor of Lyons, who represents the cause of the 
suppressed Lyons municipality, for the vacant seat for the 
City of Paris. The President is trying to persuade all 
the Moderates to support M. de Rémusat, and if he continues | 
moderate Republicans will un- 


the contest, a good many 
doubtedly support him. At ‘the same time M. Barodet is un- 
questionably the candidate of the masses,—whom it is not easy 
to defeat in a Paris election. Undoubtedly M. Barodet is | 
identified more or less with the rather revolutionary proceedings 
of the Lyons Committee of Public Safety and of the municipal body | 


which sueceeeded it, but this will serve, instead of injuring, him 
with the Paris clectors,—the majority of whom probably still 
favour the Commune. It seems pretty evident that M. Gam- 
betta regrets the choice of M. Barodet, and would have preferred 
a more moderate Republican, and his organ insists that the 
choice ‘of M. Barodet is not a declaration of war against M. 
Thiers and his administration. Still, M. Thiers obviously so 
regards it,.and is not sorry to appear as the guardian of Conser- | 
vative Republicanism against the violence of the Radical Repub- 


licans. That, indeed, has always been his cue. 


The prospects of the Republic in Spain do not as yet improve. | 
Even the official accounts have throughout the week been very 
gloomy, though they have improved a little at the last moment. 
General Velarde, who is now in command at Barcelona and in | 
Catalonia, appears'to be doing something for the re-establishment 
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of discipline in the Army,—not before it wa wanted,—and to 


have the confidence of the population. Not’the less, the Carlist 
appear to be going ahead. They have a few cannon. are hadieiies 
Puyeerda (a Catalonian town just over the Spanish border ‘oe 
close to France), and the official reports ‘appear to expect that 
the place will be carried. The last Reuter telegrams say thet 
the inhabitants are making a heroic resistance, but that the 
expected reinforcements are not yet in sight,” and again « fire has 
broken out in the town, the position of the besieged is critical ; 
That is not cheerful. There is an ominous parade, too of 
cheerful words, as distinguished from cheerful facts, in the tele. 
grams. ‘Four columns are pursuing Dorregarray, who, with 2,000 
“Pursuing.” 
tries to imply a victory, but does not assert one, and in all proba. 
bility there was none to assert. Velarde must be prompt, or 
Catalonia will before long be lost to the Republic. 


men has gone into the district of Las Amazonas.” 





From Mr. Gladstone’s answer to a question of Mr. Dixon's 
concerning the day when Mr. Forster's amendment of the Edu- 
cation Act is to be introduced, it appears that the first party 
struggle after the recess will be upon the question raised last 
year by Sir Massey Lopes as to the reform and readjustment of 
local taxation. Mr. Gladstone stated that before this motion 
came on,—it is fixed for Tuesday fortnight (29th April),—the 
Government would submit its own proposals and divide upon 
them, and that the Education Act Amendment Bill would not 
come on till after this question. As the Government was beaten 
last year by a majority of 100 on this very matter, we may 
anticipate a critical discussion wpon it. 


The result of the party struggle as to Local Taxation will pro- 
bably depend in no small degree on the line taken by the chiefs 


| on both sides in relation to the Tenant Farmers’ Bill,—ealled the 


‘‘ Landlord and Tenant Bill” partially discussed in another eolumn, 
—the second reading of which is fixed for the previous Tuesday 
(April 22nd). On that subject both the great parties are already 
The names on the back of the Biilare Mr. James Howard 
(Liberal M.P. for Bedford), and Mr. Clare Read (Conserya- 
tive M.P. for South Norfolk), and at the meeting of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture last ‘Tuesday, both these gentlemen had 


| to fight hard for the clause which proposes to render it impossible 


for any tenant-farmer to contract himself out of the compensa- 


(tion which the Bill promises him in relation to unexhausted 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who was in the chair, 


improvements, 
the nature of which we do not 


brought about some compromise, 
accurately gather, but certainly 

Elcho, who, as Mr. Read pointed out to him in the House of 
Commons on Monday, in the course of his reply to a curiously 
inquisitorial question, had given notice of his intention to move 
the rejection of the Bill before the Bill had been printed. It is 
certainly a measure which will severely test the popular prineiples 
which Mr. Disracli claims for the Tory party, and perhaps show 
the tenant-farmer, hitherto by instinet Conservative, that ‘ Codlin’s 
urban members and not eounty 


not one which will satisfy Lord 


their friend and not Short,” z.e., 


| members,—members like Mr. Howard, instead of members like 
| Lord Elcho (Haddingtonshire) and Mr. Chaplin (Mid-Lincoln- 


The Canadian inquiry into the loss of the Atlantic has ap- 
parently proved that the stock of coal with which the ship sailed 
was not 967 tons, as stated by the Company here, but 887 tons; 
at least, that is the evidence of the chief engineer, John Foxley. 
He also states that in the previous voyage he had 1,200 tons 
of coal. Quartermaster Thomas gave evidence that half an 
hour before the ship struck, he told the second oflicer that the 
course ought to be changed, since she had run the distance 
necessary to reach Sambro’ Light. The reply was that he 
(the second officer) was not the captain or the mate, nor would 
the fourth officer even sanction expressly the quartermaster’s going 
aloft to look out for land. Evidently there was very grave mis- 
management. On such a coast the captain should never have 
gone to his berth; nor do some of the other officers appear " 
have been in the least impressed with the responsibility of their 


position. 


In reply to Mr. Stapleton on Monday, the Prime Minister 
stated that the advertisement in the Westminster Gazette for sub- 
scriptions to aid the Carlist cause was, in the opinion of Sir J. 
D. Coleridge and Sir G. Jessel, not illegal, though a contract for 
illegal, and would be void in law. 


any such object would be 
person 


“There was nothing to prevent any person giving or any ] 
asking money for such a purpose.” And consequently, said Mr. 
Gladstone, it-was not in the power of Her Majesty's Government 
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aa eo beyond the law. Of course not; but great 
trangely, and Mr. Gladstone might in any case 
creat moral influence to check this pernicious 


nany way to 
lawyers differ 


h 
have exerted h 


] 


_sorference in t internal disputes of other countries,—a 

inte . ! 
abject on whi have spoken at length elsewhere. As to 

BUD) s 

bo law of the matter, Lord Lyndhurst certainly declared 

the ii 4 ) 


guch requests ill cal forty years ago, and as recently as 1860 Mr. 
Whiteside, Mr. Edwin James, Sir Hugh Cairns (now Lord 
Cairns), Mr. Bovill (now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas), 
and Sir R. Bethell (now Lord Westbury), all concurred in saying 
that such requests for subscriptions were wholly illegal, and that 
those who request 


indicted for a conspiracy. 


l and those who gave subscriptions, might be 
No doubt an indictment for conspiracy 


af this kind would probably enough fail, but if the course of | : 


ding is really illegal, whether it is punishable or no, very 
Englishmen would embark in it than if it be per- 
Can it be that the British Government has any 


procee 
much fewer 
fectly legal. l 
sympathy with the Carlist cause in Spain ? 





4 dead set is being made by the Irish newspaper Correspondents 
and by some of the Irish Judges against Lord O’Hagan’s Irish 


Jury Act, but the majority of the failures about which so much | 
. v* - e . o | 
year to be due simply to that kind of want of | 


fuss is made ap 
knowledge and want of experience which are inseparable from 
any first attempt to teach a people the duties of jurymen. 
One man thinks he may go out and take refreshment in the 
middle of the trial of a felony; another thinks he should be 
excused, after he has been empanelled, because he is a Govern- 


ment servant; and yet a great many of the men who make these | 


blunders are rated so highly that they would have been just 
as eligible under the old law as now. We do not say the 
Act does not require amendment; probably it does; but we 
do think that a little steady perseverance with it,—a little 
education,—would make even this Act work very fairly, and 
weare sure that no Act which really takes the juries from the 
people at large, instead of from a small number of professional 
jurymen, would work easily for some time to come. 
of a juryman, simple as they are, have to be learnt, 





An Trish landlord, Mr. W. A. Nicholson, writes a rather captious | 


letter to the Times of Friday, headed, ‘ Difficulties of an Lrish 
Landlord,” in which he complains that one of his tenants, Mrs. 


Sarah Gilgan, who had always been treated “ with great indul- | 


gence,” showed so little gratitude in return, that she actually 
died without making her will, in consequence of which exceedingly 
inconsiderate conduct upon her part (which may, however, be 
wcounted for, perhaps, by her having died somewhat suddenly), 
Mr. Nicholson, wishing to resume possession of her farm, has 
been obliged to serve notices to quit on each of her five sons, and 
also on the widow of a son deeeased. We do not see how this case 
can be construed into a difficulty peculiarly troubling the path 
of that ‘“‘ child of misfortune,” the Irish landlord. The British law 
allows the British subject to make a will or no will, as it may please 


him. The French law, which makes a man’s will for him in every | 


case, whether he likes it or no, would in this case, regarding the 
interest in the farm as divided equally among Mrs. Gilgan’s sur- 
have necessitated precisely the number of legal 
What Mr. 


viving children, 
processes which Mr. Nicholson has had to undertake. 


Nicholson seems to feel most acutely is the expense attending 
legal proceedings against so many persons. But surely this is 
not the fault of the Irish tenantry as a class. They were not con- | 
sulted when the tariff of stamps and costs in such cases was 


fixed. In the end, who pays? Mr. Nicholson’s obvious course 


is to move Lord O'Hagan first and then Mr. Lowe in the matter. 

Che Evesham Journal of this day week gives an account of a 
rather remarkable charge made before the magistrates at the 
Wincheomb Petty Sessions against some agricultural labourers for 


wssaulting two yo 


ing men, Mr. T. A. Hubard and Mr. Henry 
Harrison, It appeared from the evidence of two witnesses that 
these gentiemen, one of whom was armed with a loaded revolver, 
had been throwing stones or dirt at the speakers who addressed a 
noonlight meeting of agricultural labourers at Ashton-under- Hill : 
that two of th 


n, James Archer and George Cotton, pursued their 
oe and asked them why they had thrown the stones, when 
Mr. Hubard denied that he had thrown any stones, produced his 


revolver and +} - . 
volver, and threatened to shoot any one who touched him, where- | 


t ‘otto rnock he 
1pon Cotton knocked him down. One of the speakers at the meet- 


ing r Y . : 
ig, Mr. Yeats, persuaded the labourers to retire, when they 
Were eont; = a: “¢ . . ed 
neo htemplating acting on a modified version of the Bishop | 
or oOuce Satnaltea Bat : ; 
Ou | Bristol’s hint and ducking the two young men in 
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a horse-pond. The magistrates were obliged to dismiss the 
summons, but if the be 
their parenthetical interjections of anger against the advocate 





in court properly reported, 


scene 


who defended the labourers were highly improper, and 
showed a violent leaning to the side of the accusers, 
who were really the incriminated parties. For instanee, 
when Mr. Smith Wood, the counsel of the labourers, said 
that Cotton had a perfeet right to knock Mr. Hubard down after 





he had presented the revolver at him, the Chairman intervened 
with, ‘*I will not sit here if you go like that. Prove your 
But when the father of one of the young men, the Rev. J. 


on 
” 
ease. 


Harrison, interrupted the counsel by very personal remarks on his 


“little sarcastic eyes,” Mr. Harrison was not reproved by the Bench, 
As the Bench was fair enough to dismiss the charge, we suppose 
we must not say too much about their obvious and vehement bias, 
3ut it was the kind of bias, if the Evesham Journal may be trusted, 
which, if acted upon, would very soon discredit the administra- 


tion of justice in the counties. 


There has been a discreditable row at Rome, in which one of 
our own countrymen, Mr. Arthur Vansittart, an Ultramontane, 
has either inflicted or suffered, or both inflicted and suffered, 
It appears that the anti-Clerical party are 
Church of the 


considerable injuries. 
in the habit of gathering in groups near the 
Gésu, apparently for the purpose of quizzing the Clericals as 
they come out. On March 30 Mr. Vansittart and Signor Anto- 
nelli (a nephew of the Cardinal’s) came out from mass and met 
the group of Liberals, when a struggle ensued, in which it is 
extremely difficult to say who was the aggressor, both parties 
maintaining that they were assaulted first. Mr. Vansittart 
declares that his friend Count Antonelli was insulted first by 
| Signor Fornari, one of the Liberals, and that on turning to defend 
him he was himself struck five violent blows with a stick, was re- 
scued by the police, and that he has since been laid up with his 
wounds. Onthe other hand, one of the anti-Clericals, Dr. Barberi 
Borghini, declares that Fornari was first attacked, and that 
he, in turning to defend his friend, was set upon by five persons 
| with loaded canes, one of which he wrenched from the hands of 
an antagonist and laid about with fury. Probably both accounts 
are tolerably true. The policy of ‘* Non-possumus ” sounds 
rather like ‘‘ Resist not evil,” but experience shows that it is 
apt to lead not to turning your other cheek for your opponent's 
blow, but to the reciprocal giving and receiving of blows both on 
the right cheek and on the left. 


The Belfast rioters of both parties have received a very just 
though severe sentence from Mr. Justice Lawson. Nearly sixty 
were brought up for sentence, and two of them received a sen- 
tence of five years’ penal servitude. ‘They had headed a riotous 
| mob, one of them armed with an iron bar, and the other with a 
cleaver, and led on that mob to attack the house of a gentleman 
|in Rosemary Street, and had shouted for his life. Another man 
had a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. Many of the 
| rioters were sentenced to imprisonment for periods of one or 
|two years, with hard labour. Altogether they have not 
|come out of their wicked sport without something much worse 
than “burning their fingers.” And what is better, they cer- 
tainly will not be able to say, with Mr. Disraeli, ‘ I see no sears.” 
Let us hope that next autumn the scars will still be visible enough 


and deterrent enough to prevent another outbreak, 


Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg, of all places in the 
It is a place where the cruel and 
Jews have still 
Mareh a riot 
between a 


world, has been in tumult. 
medigval traditions against the 
week in 


was a dispute 


cruel-making 
great vitality, and during the last 
| broke out, of which the occasion 

soldier and a Jew clothesman as to whether the price of some 
trousers purchased by the Jew were stated in florins (1s. 8d. 
each) or in dollars (3s. each). The police interfered on behalf of 
the Jew, the populace on behalf of the soldier, and a riot 
ensued, was repeated several nights in succession, 
and latterly took the form of wrecking shops, in fact, of 
At last General Von Stiilpnagel, took the matter 


which 


mere pillage. 
authoritatively in hand, and virtually quelled the series of riots 
by walking once, alone, across the market-place with an observant 
The roughs knew what was meant, 


eye fixed on all the roughs, 
and not even ‘a whiff of grapeshot ” was required, The Prussian 
is a splendid drill-serjeant. But it looks ugly, this double dis- 
position to persecute and to plunder in one of the quietest towns 


of Southern Germany. 


| Consols were on Thursday 93} to 933. 
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| country grow richer by remitting taxation than to diminish 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. lits obligations by paying debt, we shall never 





| a 
anaes our debts at all. Those who argue in this way f ” 
THE BUDGET. |that a great deal of the taxation remitted bes 


NWR. LOWE has learnt the same lesson from his own | go to increase the wealth of the country, but only its ; 
experience of Estimates and Revenue which we tried | gences, while all that is spent i ing d bt din ini “3 
to son last week. H is no longer disposed to estimate Obligations No doubt es pot oi Aprvetine pa m4 
: e , é y be a point beyon : 
gloomily, even in order to be able to dispose of an artificially | taxation makes the country semmeneniiar sioner by = 
created surplus. And the consequence is, that he has found ' much greater sum than that which it takes out of the pockets 
a very considerable sum at his disposal, which he proposes to| of the taxpayers, but while we ‘drink ourselves out 
spend partly in paying our debt to the United States, and partly | difficulty ” like the Alabama difficulty, it is not por to : 7 
in remission of taxation, without, as we believe, incurring any | pose that that point is at all near at hand. In point of fact 
aly ig ME age ig cor gen Po geod frre eclr e ge rap Me reo 
as that ‘of the financial so just "and, ‘while has | comiaute Raceresconte And for ~ oan mn os an 
undoubtedly been a year of almost unexampled prosperity. | have been as glad as, we suspect, Mr. Lowe would have been 
—— re mg wh — ie Seg tee to pay one-half | to pay the whole Alabama indemnity out of the revenue of the 
vo . at sae as ou 2 er . ~y —_— | a year, and — balance a cert and that alone, 
of that leone > aa eee aS dealt 4 a | ae of “diminishing. the pret sed = aon ane 
that the revenue should yield £1,600,000 over his estimate, | transmit to posterity, without undue pressure on the present 
for while taking power to issue Exchequer bills to that | generation, that opportunity is ours now. There can be 
amount, he avows his hope that it may not be necessary to | little doubt that we are using up the capital of the country as 
> them at all. In other words, Mr. Lowe calculates that | we exhaust our coal-beds—for almost all our wealth is trans- 
t Ag sgl neg wore 4 wage g™ of cag snag we 9 oo are ggg = are Seneane 
and hopes that they will rise above them by more than a| burdens without the wea o bear them. Hence we should 
million and a half. His calculation appears very sanguine to | cordially have admired the action of the Government, instead 
= Fawcett and = some - pow sao: page and his | of simply not censuring it, had this been the course determined 
ope appears even extravagant ; and they give as their reasons | on. 
for so thinking, the exceptionally large revenue of last | _ But looking not to ideals, but to practical life, remembering 
Gan calle Gomes tee eal tthe doce Walls Se den ce dace aan ne ha cee 
| does on steam-power, that Liberal Members are conti 
receipts for these latter duties indicated; and the inherent | pressing on the Administration with all their power a ue 
probability that in a time of dear coal, dear iron, and many | Budget,—a lump of sugar to take out the taste of the salt 
strikes, the working class will be compelled to abridge its | senna of the Trish University Bill,—and that with aa 
ee = te. age 4 ty gel ee ya a possible dissolution in every mouth, Mr. Glyn must regard 
pe Pr edicede sige” wagon Ps — r, o no S a | it as almost a solemn duty to insist on proposals which can be 
have been a sanguine pony fin the frst ioe Present eee eo ee Oink 
out last week ‘though the Excise revenue fies fallen off set | ee “ping e° ge ge apo hoy zc 
, : e ards | that the Government have, on the whole, done badly. It is 
Guprapa ac dra Eos ee Gan oumeadets car clan tee, tue faa ee ee 
, Ar. expense of any one year, or that if distributed, as it ma 
Customs shows no increase above the actual yield of the year | 0.0 Mr. Pin. dre scmaeeile, over two years, there will “of 
now expired. If, then, he is sanguine in assuming, as he does, practical injustice done. Quite enough of the le wh 
ge ge , ° done. 8 people whose 
ice waedgtetidencn o ape Ad ot 4o| cle ete ae bee oe a nee, oe 
lous é 8a 8 he | Laird in 1862 will still be living even in 1874, to render i 
eae tyres bake Oe her raceme Fcwapr eer ay amar args ange dee spe 
; » 4g y that dear coal, , | year should be defrayed out of that year’s taxation ; and if, 
misunderstandings between capital and labour, will greatly dimi- | seems este probable, the whole of Pn cost should be forth- 
nish the expenditure of the working-classes during the coming | coming out of the current year’s revenue without fresh bor- 
aur eas tees ice law eats Won te tok oor etc ocd ee ten tc ee ah oe ca 
through a great part of the past year without producing the | pips cmelent S tin choke Leone inbeaene al 
a oe and — rey —s - =" to ~_— | been paid out of the calculated surplus of the current year,— 
w apprehensions, Oval will in all probability never fall | that it would not have admitted of convenient division between 
a bape Be i old — = yn continue yy | the direct and the indirect taxation,—that there would not 
a re still increasing, an e foreign commerce o €| have been enough for such a division of relief, and that 
country as regards every export but coal, iron, and steel has la very great aie would acne wll aa had Mr. 
= promised better ; and even as regards iron and steel, | Lowe proposed either to leave the income-tax untouched, 
esa 18 ry — in er Pen Roary onl the first = | while dealing solely with the indirect taxes, or to take off a 
months 0 e@ year 0 @ predicted short-coming. Mr. | penny of the income-tax without relieving the more needy 
ek eG Glee aa ie kt ee a ee: | ek hen ee ee 
ast year. | possible indeed, wi 2 su Mr. isposal, 
On the whole, then, we are inclined to think that Mr. Lowe Follow out Mr. Faweett’s cnnibiinraianaie. to a the 
4s not too sanguine even in his hopes. In his calculations | limit beneath which no income-tax should be levied to incomes 
“<7 = has been i sober. fof £150, and to reduce the rate of taxation for temporary a8 
ia a a er, eS gn ee - “sl — —— ee eee ee we — — 
y acter, which is only denied by those | have preferred that kind of relief to the payers of income- 
who are ostentatiously timid, or ostentatiously partisan, but | to hres reduction of the rate by 1a. in the pound. But 
pl cog oo Byte _ adopted of os ~ ee — ~~ of gg cage _ -_ — pF ae 
: was a question between paying the whole of the | ing how far the means at his disposal would have elfecte 
Alabama indemnity (£3,200,000) out of the admitted surplus at changes as these, and it is aa work sketching out 
of the coming year and using only the balance (£1,546,000) | theoretical reforms without having before us the data by 
in the remission of taxation on the one hand, and paying | which we might judge of their practicability. On the whole, 
only half of it out of that surplus and so getting a larger | the Budget, if not one of heroic Ministerial virtue, is likely to 
sum out of which to remit taxation on the other. The| be popular, and is certainly not unmindful of the nations 
former course is, no doubt, the one which Mr. Lowe) higher duties. It leaves the means of reducing the National 
would have preferred to adopt, and which would cer- Debt by £6,000,000 at least in the two years, besides dis- 
tainly haye been the “heroic” policy. If we are not to| charging at once not less than half of what we owe to the 
pay 7 = es we - as prosperous as we are just United States. And “for such creatures as we are, in — 
now, it is difficult to say when we should pay them. If we | world as the present,” that amount of virtuous effort is no 
are to be told, as certain Members of the House of Commons, wholly Souleatie. 
maintain, Mr, Laing, for instance, that it is better to let the | 7 ee 
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PRIVATE INTERFERENCE IN CIVIL WARS. 

R. GLADSTONE’S reply to Mr. Stapleton on Monday in 
V relation to the Subscriptions invited by the Westminster 
Gazette for the Carlist cause in Spain was hardly in the tone 
that we should have desired. It may possibly be true that 
the invitation was not absolutely illegal, as our Law Officers 
near to have assured Lord Granville, though quite opposite 


THE 


apr 
qpinions have been given by other and even greater lawyers at 
e same subject ;—it is probably true that, 


other times on th tru 
whether illegal or not, it would be exceedingly difficult to 


enforce any penalty on the persons who issued that request for 
subscriptions for the Carlist cause ;—but whether absolutely 
illegal and only not easily punishable, or not absolutely illegal 
and therefore not punishable at all, it seems quite clear that 
the course pursued by private persons in interfering in the 
complicated quarrels of a foreign country on the strength of 
what almost must be vague and hearsay evidence as to the true 
wrongs and needs of that country, is in the highest degree mis- 
chievous and censurable. We are quite aware that a similar 
course has often been pursued before on behalf of causes with 
which there has been a very strong popular sympathy in this 
country—as, for example, the cause of Garibaldi in the in- 
yasion of Naples,—and it is further perfectly true that no 


rational man is at liberty to play fast and loose with his poli- | 


tical principles, and take untenable distinctions between what 
it is right to do in the case of causes we favour, and what it 
is right to do in the case of causes we disapprove. If it is 
wrong for the English friends of the Spanish Pretender of 
1873 to try to raise funds for him in England, it was equally 
wrong for the English friends of the Italian hero of 1860 
to try to raise funds for him in England. There is 
no distinction between the two cases except the different 
state of our sympathies; and that is a difference which, 
even if it would justify us in reproaching the friends of 
Don Carlos with their perverted political sympathies, certainly 
would not justify us in reproaching them for acting in accord- 
ance with those sympathies, supposing their feelings of right 
to be fixed and ineradicable. We must find a surer ground 
for condemning what the friends of Don Carlos are doing here 
than any depending on the shade of their political sympathy, 
if we are to exercise the least moral influence in discouraging 
these dangerous and mischievous attempts. 

And we confess, it seems to us that such surer ground there 
really is, and that the experience of the last ten years ought to 
have convinced us all of the strong reasons which exist for taking 
itup. Is it not perfectly clear from that experience that the 
moral responsibility attaching to any practical interference in 
the internal disputes of foreign nations is exceedingly great, 
and also that that interference is most likely to be mis- 
chievous and the cause of grave misfortunes to those who appear 
to profit by it, as well as to those who appear to suffer by it ? 


Can anything be more clear than that the help certain | ‘ I . 
|justify any Englishman in taking a part in the matter 


Englishmen gave to the Confederate Government was a cause 
of infinite harm to the Southern States, instead of any good 
to them,—that complete neutrality would have done infi- 
nitely more for the true interests of those States than 
the rash and ill-considered help offered to them? 
truth seems to be this,—that the merits of any civil 
discord in a foreign State are hardly ever really understood 
by the citizens of another State, living at a distance, and 
judging only by onesided and fragmentary evidence of the 
character of the quarrel; and that it is, at least, never in any 
degree safe to assume that they are understood well enough 
to warrant any sort of interference, unless the facts of the 
case are both notorious enough to unite almost the whole 
nation in one opinion, and so grave as to be felt to warrant 
responsible national action. The sympathy of a mere 
opinionated section of a people may, of course, be just, but 
it can hardly be founded on clear and certain data, if it has 
not the power to infect a great many beyond the limits of 
that section; and whether just or not, it cannot be formed 
with sufficient gravity, if those who share it shrink from 
any greater sacrifice for the cause they favour than the 
Sacrifice involved in the gift of a little money on _ its 
behalf. It is a very matter, as we ought all to 
know by this time, to mix up one nation in the civil quarrels 
“ another. Itisa responsibility which ought not to be lightly 
taken, It may lead to very serious international consequences. 
And it can only be justified where the whole nation is openly 
willing to undergo great sacrifices on behalf of its conviction. No 
foreigner can contribute towards the success of one party in a 
civil war without implicating more or less not only himself, 
bat his country. And it may therefore, we think, be fairly 
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laid down that no foreigner who has not a strong enough 
basis of conviction in his own mind to hazard a good deal 
more than money in the cause,—his very life itself,—can 
justify himself in separating his action from the collective 
action of the nation to which he belongs. We do not 
shrink in the least from applying these considerations to the 
case of Garibaldi’s insurrection. As it happened, that daring 
exploit received the subsequent sanction of the people of Italy, 
and so obtained a sort of posthumous justification. But we deny 
that any considerable number of Englishmen could have antici- 
pated this beforehand ; and even if they could, we deny that in- 
dividual Englishmen had any right to separate their action from 
the action of their country, unless, at all events, they were also 
prepared to separate their fate from the fate of their country, 
and risk their own lives in the cause of their adoption. There 
are plenty of cases in which it is very much more culpable to 
give a little help than to give all the help in your power,—first, 
because if there is really reason grave enough to warrant you in 
taking separate action on a matter of national concern, it 
must be grave enough to impose a great sacrifice upon you, 
and not merely a little one; next, because you are sure to 
deliberate with far more adequate and anxious gravity on the 
merits of a cause in which you are going to risk your all, than 
on the merits of a cause in which you accept only a very limited 
and perhaps trivial liability. a cs 
Now we are not afraid to say that the conviction which 
would justify an Englishman in mixing himself up in the 
intestine strifes of a foreign country ought to be strong 
enough to justify the gravest acts of self-devotion; and 
that anything short of such acts is far too likely to pro- 
ceed upon the mere contagion of social prepossessions and 
the most superficial half-knowledge. Take the case of these 
Carlists, for instance. What do most of the English 
sympathisers really know of the recent history of Spain? of 
the grounds of hope for the various competing pretenders ? of 
the character of Don Carlos and his advisers if he should 
succeed ? of the truth or falsehood of the reports of the bar- 
barities imputed to his Generals ? of the stability which might 
be given to the existing Republican Government by the with- 
drawal of Don Carlos from Spain? Yet all these things and 
a great many more should be known, and known well, by 
Englishmen who presume to mix up their country in the 
internal discords of Spain. We assert that with the glaring 
example before us of the mischievous and fatal sympathy 
given by so many Englishmen to the Southern cause,—of 
which we had far better means of judging than we can have 
of the comparative deserts of the rulers and pretenders in 
Spain,—it is more than rash, it is unprincipled, to identify 
ourselves with any one Spanish party on the strength of 
impressions which even to our own minds justify nothing 
more than pecuniary subscriptions. There is far too much 
doubt and difficulty hanging over the whole subject to 


who has not mastered the issues as he would master the 
gravest issues of his own life. And in order to guarantee his 
own sincerity in such a matter, he ought to embark much more 
than money,if he embarks in this contest at all. We believe that 
these interferences in the intestine struggles of foreign countries 
are really illegal, however difficult it may be to enforce the 
law ; and that every good citizen owes it to his country not to 
break its laws except on the strength of moral obligations so 
strong, that he would risk what was dearest to him in the ven- 
ture. Mr. Gladstone ought to have said much more than he 
did to discourage morally these effeminate flirtations with 
foreign rebellion, even if, which we gravely doubt, the 
opinion of his Law officers on the subject was technically 
accurate. 





KHIVA. 


i“ Russian columns are now in full march towar.Js Khiva. 

They are converging on the last oasis in Turkestan 
which resists and defies their power. If the desert tribes pos- 
sessed arms aid a knowledge of warfare which would bring 
them nearly on a par with their enemies, and if they were 
able to act with unity of aim, the Expedition would have great 
interest from a military point of view. But the interest is 
lessened by the notorious fact that neither in combination, 
arms, nor knowledge, do the nomads and cultivators approxi- 
mate towards their invaders. The country, and the country 
alone, fights for the sons of the steppes. It is a powerful ally, 
but one that may be overcome by forethought, resolution, 
endurance, skill. What the Muscovites have to achicve is 
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Sari, 
the successful conduct of several well-organised and well-armed | and control Imperial policy is the mastery of Turkestan up ¢ 
caravans through a region thinly inhabited, poorly supplied Khorassan, including the virtual possession of Merv, whick 
with water, and offering no or few opportunities for “ requisi- a convenient season, must follow the reduction of Khiva and the 
tions.” War cannot be made to support war in the wastes of | extension of dominion from the Southern Caspian along ths 
Turkestan. Seizures of camels, horses, and cattle may be Daman-i-Koh. Nothing but hard work and diplomacy stand 
practicable, and no doubt the more northern tribes have been in the way ; the problem for Russia to solve being how far at 
compelled to “lend” their beasts of burden. But in the a time she may go without incurring more inconvenience than 
main the Russian columns must rely upon what they have |a polite remonstrance, and at what point in ber course 
accumulated at the points whence they started. Their rate England may be sufficiently roused to resist by deeds ag well 
of progress, also, is more or less limited by water supply, and as words. Up to the present moment we have opposed. des. 
hence the troops move in small bodies, one march apart, so | patches to the march of troops, and have only succeeded in 
that wells may not be exhausted by an excessive demand, scoring, when we insisted, with a little more emphasis than 
First-rate business faculties sharpened by military acuteness | usual, on the Afghan boundary. 
and safeguarded by military discipline will carry the converg- The question we are bound to ask ourselves is, —What object 
ing columns safely to the Oxus, where the difficulties will | has induced the Russian Government to press towards the 
arise, not from too little, but too much water, and the exer- | Indian and Persian frontier? Why, at great cost, is she bent 
cise of ingenuity will be required not only to cross the | on mastering immense tracts of desert territory ? Whereis the 
main stream, but to bridge the numerous canals that | loadstone which draws her soldiers and her roubles so far to the 
intersect the line of march between Lake Aral and Khiva. | South? What has made her burden her treasury with the 
Vast distances, scarcity of water, and a wilderness are the | cost, even now half a million sterling, of occupying a region 
characteristics of the preliminary proceedings. The delta of | which will probably never pay? The ordinary explanations do 
the Oxus and the irrigation channels which fertilise Khivan | not suffice. Neither a burning zeal for civilisation, nor g 
territory are the obstacles to be surmounted in the second. | thirst for trade, nor an imperative need to keep order on her 
We have taken little account of human impediments, because | extended frontier, accounts for a comprehensive scheme of con- 
it is not likely that they can interrupt, much less arrest, the | quest taken up with so much vigour immediately after the 
Rassians, unless these display a negligence in arrangements Crimean war. But a determination to create a strong offen- 
and conduct which we have no right to anticipate. No doubt | sive position menacing alike to India, to Persia, and to Tarkey 
Bekovich and Peroffski were frustrated by inexperience, and | would be an adequate motive. If it is not that, it is mere lust 
even Tchernaieff came to grief in his dash upon Samarcand. | of dominion, the old Mongol love of conquering for its own 
But the Russians have now had great practice in desert war- | sake. In either case, as far as we are concerned, the effect 
fare. They know its wants and perils; they know it is a/ must be the same. But all the facts, as well as the spirit of 
matter of money, camels, and administration. Hence we may | Russian diplomacy, demonstrate that the aim of Russia is an 
fairly assume that in a few months General Kaufmann will be | empire stretching to the Indian Seas ; that, foiled on the direct 
master of Khiva. road to Constantinople and the Mediterranean, she is now 

For the first time an aggressive Russian expedition will be | striking at Persia and the Persian Gulf, and that she hopes 
carried out, under the eyes of ‘ intelligent foreigners,”—for | to promote her vast design by establishing a power on 
American ‘correspondents’ accompany the head-quarter|the border land between Iran and Turan which may 
staff,—and in the presence of a watchfulness, not confined to | hamper or annul usin the Far East, while she executes her 
England, but present in Germany, Austria, Turkey, and | projects further westward. What we have been quietly observing 
Persia. Hitherto encroachments upon Central Asia and | for the past fifteen years is merely the preparatory steps of a 
Persia have generally been known only when they were | Power which we are compelled to regard and encounter as a 
accomplished. Now Russia moves no longer with a stealthy | rival. If we were not enlightened by the perseverance which 
step. She is performing an act of conquest before a curious | has brought the Russians to Samarcand, to the Attrek, which 
and deeply interested body of spectators. We know the | is taking them to Khiva, which incited them to invent the 
immediate end, and we are witnesses of the process whereby | device of commercial treaties made, as Baron von Kaulbars 
it may be attained. The political aspects and bearings of the | confesses, to be broken; which led them to contest the claim 
transaction give a fresh zest to geographical study, while the | of Shere Ali to Badakshan and Wakhan, to Maimene and 
practical soldier will eagerly scan the administrative methods | Andkhoi ; which is drawing them upon Merv,—if these un- 
adapted to the exigencies of desert warfare. But outside | broken evidences of a settled purpose did not enlighten us, 
these comparatively narrow circles the dominating question is, | then we should be hopelessly bereft of political insight. Russia 
what will be the political effects of the expedition upon | is and has long been preparing for a coup in the East; she 
Eastern affairs? Will the Emperor keep his promise, | will strike it when she is sufficiently prepared, and if we are 
and withdraw his troops from Khiva after a brief | not also prepared, sho will win the game. 
sojourn; or will he detain them there, if not as proprietors, 
to use the language of Nicholas, at least as occu- . 
piers? When Lord Granville told the House of Lords | THE TENANT-FARMERS AND THE TORIES. 
that through his special envoy, Count Schouvaloff, the Em- i is very curious to observe the panic which Mr. Howard's 
peror Alexander had given his word not to annex Khiva, the and Mr. Clare Read’s Landlord and Tenant Bill for 
Foreign Secretary said he accepted the assurance from | England is producing in both the Conservative and the Liberal 
Imperial lips as, considering the form of government in| parties. Mr. Disraeli, it was said, called together his followers 
Russia, equal in value to a more formal engagement. But | at the Carlton the other day to explain to them how necessary 
already there are symptoms of backing out. The sort of | it was to carry the Tenant-Farmers with them in the next 
pressure which compelled the Russian Government to break | election, and not let them fall into the hands of the Liberals. 
the promise of retiring from Samarcand is now steadily | No doubt this little bit of schoolmastering had its effect, for 
applied by anticipation, on the probable assumption that, a|it was obvious at the meeting of the Central Chamber o 
short time hence, Russian Generals will be masters of Khiva. | Agriculture on Tuesday that the Tory chiefs were exceedingly 
Whether in the teeth of an influence strong enough to make | anxious to meet the Tenant-Farmers half-way, though they 
the Ozar sanction the great stride from Chemkend to| could not quite tolerate all the provisions for which Mr. 
Samarcand, he will be able to fulfil the pledge solemnly Howard and Mr. Clare Read have made themselves responsible, 
offered in his name by Count Schouvaloff, is one of | Indeed, the tone of the Tory chiefs was much more concilia- 
those questions which time alone can answer; but the | tory towards the Bill than the tone of some of the Liberal press. 
probability, judging from past actions and present language, | The Zimes speaks of the Bill with undisguised disgust au 
is that the Czar will have to fall in with the bent of his | scorn, and the Pall Mall, while accepting many of its provi 
aggressive advisers, and that even if Khiva itself be evacuated, | sions as to compensation for improvements as perfectly fair, 
Kungrat or some suitable post on the Lower Oxus will be | so far as they determine the usage in the absence of spett 
retained. At first the Russian diplomatists will say the | contract, attacks as the most monstrous anomaly the proposal 
occupation is temporary, a guarantee for the payment of an | which the Bill embodies not to allow tenants to contract them- 
indemnity ; next, that dignity forbids retreat ; and finally, that | selves out of the Act. And since this is really the very crea 
possession is needed for the protection of Russian interests, | of the Bill, as both Mr. Howard and Mr. Olare Read clearly se, 
the development of trade, the spread of that civilisation which | it is worth while to consider briefly the arguments against it. 
is the duty of Christian States. Indeed, a case for the retention | The Bill provides the scale of compensation apparently very 
of Khiva, and the acquisition of much more, is already being | fairly—at least there is no attack on this class of provisions 
manufactured on the Attrek. The aim of those who guide | —for “ temporary ” improvements, of which the tenant whose 
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term is up has not exhausted the value; for ‘‘ durable” im- 
rovements,—i.¢., improvements more than temporary, and 
jess than what are called permanent ; and finally, for “ per- 
manent” improvements,—2 e., improvements of the most last- 
ing kind. But in all cases it provides that the arbitrators 
who are to judge between the landlord and tenant in the 
matter must take into account “ any benefits which the tenant 
may have received from the landlord in express consideration 
of the improvements made.” In other words, if the landlord 
writes to the tenant, “‘ Now I give you the farm at a very low 
rent, on express condition that the improvements you make 
are not to be understood as giving you a right to compen- 
sation, even though you do not exhaust their full value,” 
and the tenant assents, then, even if the arbitrators are 
ultimately required to consider the case, they will take 
the low rent into full consideration, and only grant com- 
ensation so far as the improvements seem to them to have 
gdded more to the value of the farm than the tenant has had 
an equivalent for through the lowness of therent. This being 
premised, we give the clause which is so fiercely attacked. It 
is Olause 12, the force of which is further explained by 
Clause 15, from which it appears that tenants for not less 
than twenty years are not to derive any benefit, except as 
regards temporary improvements, from Olause 12, though 
any tenant for less than twenty years cannot contract himself 
out of the Act. Here is the clause :—“ Any contract made 
by a tenant after the passing of this Act, by virtue of which 
he is deprived of his right to make any claim which he would 
otherwise be entitled to make under this Act, shall, so far as 
relates to such claim, be void both at law and in equity.” 

Now the argument against that clause is that the purpose 
of the Bill is to make land more productive, that all experience 
proves land to be most productive when it is treated as the 
subject of perfectly free contract, and that this limitation 
or freedom of contract will be a great blow to the application 
of capital to the soil. But if this be so, whence the need of 
the Bill at all? If farmers are all so perfectly free and so 
much on an equality with the landowner that there is no sort 
of danger but that they will look after their own interests 
adequately, why not leave the whole matter to free contract, 
as it is left at present? We presume the need for legislation 
arises from the fact that farmers are not perfectly com- 
petent to foresee their own true interests, that after they 
have taken a farm, they find it needful to put capital of 
their own into the soil, relying on the justice of the 
landowner not to let them be losers by what they do, 
and that the justice of the landowner is often found 
not sufficient to protect their interests. If this be the 
reason why they demand a legal right to compensation for 
all unexhausted improvements as the only guarantee which 
will make them feel really safe in sinking their capital in the 
land, we do not see how any law which allows the farmer to 
contract himself out of the Act will really improve his posi- 
tion. ‘The only cases in which the law is needed are those in 
which the landlord is too sharp for his tenants; but in such 
cases he will continue to be too sharp for his tenants after 
the Bill is passed, unless Clause 12 is retained. Nor do we see 
how the landlords can suffer by the provision, provided that 
the arbitrators appointed are really fair and competent per- 
; On this head there may be need for very great care 
indeed, but supposing them to be really fair land judges, it 
seems to us perfectly clear that under the Bill of Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Clare Read they will only be required to give com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements for which they have 
given the tenant no really adequate equivalents. 

We heartily hope that the Liberal county-members will not 
prove to be more grudging than the Tories in considering the 
reasonable demands of the tenant-farmers. It has been far too 
much of a tradition with the Liberals, as we have repeatedly 
urged, to look to the rights and wishes of urban constituencies 
only, in drawing up their party programmes. No policy can be 
blinder than this for the future. The operation of the Ballot in 
the great towns will assuredly be for the present to give a new 
chance to the Conservative candidates. Mr. Disraeli seems to 
have really succeeded in reaching that “ residuum ” where pre- 
Judice is Tory rather than Liberal, and we shall undoubtedly 
lose in the boroughs at the next general election. But with 
the Ballot we ought to gain greatly in the counties, if we are 
really prepared to be just to the tenant-farmers. And in Mr. 
Howard’s and Mr. Clare Read’s Bill we find the point where 
the two roads meet, and where the Liberals must choose 
whether they are to carry a policy of reform throughout the 


sons, 


country, or to leaye to the Tories, who seem, at present at | 


least, as fairly inclined as the Liberals to lead in this matter, 
—Mr. Disraeli educates well,—the glory of reconquering the 
counties for the Conservative interest. 


THE FRENCH ASSEMBLY AND ITS NEW PRESIDENT. 
rPNHE conclusion of the Treaty for the liberation of the French 

territory is already producing its effect in putting an end 
to the provisional rcyime at Versailles. First of all, it led the 
Right to throw away the scabbard; to support speakers like M. 
du Temple, whom the late President, M. Grévy, had to call to 


| order for a most improper harangue ; and finally, to sustain the 


Marquis de Grammont in his absolute refusal to withdraw an 
insult launched at one of his colleagues in the National Assembly. 
Then, again, it evidently produced the same kind of effect.on 
M. Grévy’s own mind. In his case, indeed, the resolve to take 
a more active part on the Republican side was due not simply 
to the conclusion of the Treaty of Evacuation, but also to his 
experience of the influence exerted by the conclusion of that 
Treaty on the conduct of the Right. M. Grévy’s own account of 
the matter was that he saw the Right were intent.on “ juggling 
away the Republic,”’—an operation against the success .of 
which he desired to help in struggling. But what rendered 
M. Grévy willing and even eager to give up his post of Presi- 
dent, where he could best have controlled the deliberative 
violence of the Right, was that he, too, regarded the provi- 
sional state of things as really at an end with the conclusion 
of the Treaty, and the eve, if not actually the day, of final 
judgment on the Constitution as arrived. And now, again, 
the Left have shown that they too concur in the view of the 
Right and of M. Grévy that the time for conclusive action 
iscome. Up to last week they had been content, and very 
wisely content, to support M. Thiers, even when his policy 
seemed to them timid and uncertain. They knew that 
he was committed to the Republic, and that however 
complacently he might consent to call the Republic pro- 
visional at the instance of the Right, he would not favour 
monarchical designs in any disguise. The power of the Execu- 
tive being so great as it is, it was of the first importance to 
the Republicans not to break with it, while there was the 
least danger that the ultimate arrangement with the conqueror 
might be made conditional on constitutional changes of a kind 
adverse to Republican interests. Now, however, they know 
that that danger is completely past, and want to make M. 
Thiers feel that their cordial support depends on his explicit- 
ness in supporting the dissolution of the Assembly, and the 
definitive declaration of the Republic. The extreme Left 
again are irritated with the Government for suppressing the 
Municipality of Lyons, and desirous to show their resentment. 
Consequently, when, after the resignation of M. Grévy, the 
Right put forward M. Buffet as their candidate for the 
Presidency of the Assembly against M. Martel, who was the 
candidate of the Government and of the party of compromise, 
about a hundred of the Left abstained from voting for M. 
Martel, and thus gave the Right a majority of 19 for M. 
Buffet (304 to 289). The Left argued, not without justice, 
that an Assembly with a party Speaker,—a Speaker who jad 
been one of Napoleon III.’s Ministers, and who is looked upon 
by the Right as the best representative they could have in 
the Chair if they wish to make the Government a ‘‘ Gouverne- 
ment de Combat,’”’ an active partisan Government for the 
political annihilation of the Radicals,—would be shorter-lived 
and more likely to bring down upon itself the final death-blow, 
both from the country and from the President, than an 
Assembly with an impartial Speaker. And they wanted to 
make M. Thiers feel that he can carry out his own policy 
only by working with them ; that if he thwarts them, he throws 
himself into the hands of men much more dangerous and much 
more hostile to his own principles of government. If this was 
their object, M. Buffet himself took prompt measures to enforce 
it. In the dignified and, on the whole, well-considered speech 
in which he addressed the Assembly on taking the Chair for 
the first time, he ended by expressing his emphatic intention 
to defend the “rights” of the Assembly, a phrase much 
cheered by the Right, and generally interpreted as a hint that 
the party which had elected M. Buffet regard the Adminisira- 
tion as threatening its rights, and as having put him forward 
to defend the existing Assembly against the Government. 
Nothing could have suited the Left better than this warning 
of M. Buffet’s attitude towards M. Thiers. It was equivalent 
to a declaration that if he-did not wish to intrigue with the 
Monarchical party, who are now the minority of the present 
Assembly and will be a far smaller minority of the next, 
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he must identify himself with M. Grévy and those Republi- | among the Imperial reformers of Austria, was perhaps 
cans who wish to bring things to a definitive issue, and | guilty of an exaggeration designed to flatter the Vanity f 
terminate the provisional régime. The President can no }of the Monarch. It may, however, be readily granted § 
longer secure his influence without taking a decisive line.|that not much of what Rudolph did or Joseph failed I 
The Right have a majority over the mere personal adherents | to do was calculated to exercise @ more profound and 
of M. Thiers. They can be beaten only by the hearty | lasting influence than the law which has just received the : 
co-operation of these with the convinced Republicans,—the | Imperial signature. But yesterday Austria was, in theory at f 
Republicans who fight for a cause, and not merely for a man. | least, hardly more than a system of independent States, con. 7 
While thus all parties at Versailles have been preparing | federated under a hereditary President—if so we may desig. ; 
the way even before the six weeks’ vacation for the struggle nate the descendant of the awful and imprescriptible Cysars, f 
which must begin after it,—while the Right have installed | The Confederation has now made place for a Parliamentary , 
their own nominee, M. Buffet, in M. Grévy’s chair, and the! Monarchy, as centralised as Prussia or Great Britain, A : 
Left by the very act of permitting this have intimated their | revolution so momentous may well deserve some special con. , 
wish to precipitate the struggle in order to force M. Thiers’ | sideration, even though on former occasions we have drawn th 
hand,—while M. Grévy has won back his freedom to lead the | attention to the evident tendencies which were visible on je 
Moderate Republicans, and M. Thiers has been made aware that careful observation of the situation. 2 
M. Grévy might even become a formidable rival to himself if | By the Direct Elections Law the Reichsrath—or, as we | 
he (M. Thiers) should choose to excite distrust by intriguing | notice it commences to be styled in many quarters, the Full v 
with the Right,—France has been profoundly tranquil, | Parliament (Voll-Parlament)—is to be elected by the general si 
and has apparently ignored completely the sudden and re-| body of voters throughout the Empire. Hitherto, as our “ 
markable changes going forward at Versailles on the very | readers are aware, the Reichsrath was an assemblage of rit 
eve of the adjournment of the Assembly. The turbulence of | delegations from seventeen Landtags or State Legislatures, Cl 
the Right, M. Grévy’s resignation, his re-election and reiterated | aad though claiming and exercising parliamentary jurisdiction o 
refusal to return to the Chair, M. Buffet’s election, through | on a variety of questions of the first importance, while mere th 
the default of the Left, against the candidate of the Govern- | local and secondary matters were abandoned to the competence pe 
ment, have all happened in a single week, without fluttering in | of the Landtags, could only by a glaring inconsequence pre. th 
the least the political pulses of the country. As the Débats | tend to the position of a true Imperial Parliament. If jer 
puts it, “the Assembly itself is the only disturbing element of | such a thing as an Imperial Parliament was discoverable, it ha 
the moment,” and even the Assembly does not disturb the | might be rather said to include naturally the aggregate of ob 
country enough to produce the least symptom of excitement. | Diets than to consist of a mere aggregate of Diet-Committecs, the 
The truth, no doubt, is that the country is perfectly aware |The removal of this glaring inconsequence has been the on 
that since the conclusion of the Treaty of Evacuation, M. Thiers | object of the policy of Centralists and Federalists alike, - 
has the game in his own hands, at all events as against the | only the methods were strikingly irreconcilable. Since tak 
Right, and it is rather amused than alarmed at their noisy | the Reichsrath possesses Imperial jurisdiction, said the one a 
machinations. The country trusts its préfets, and the préfets | party, it should cease to appear to be the creature, through oth 
trust the President, and all are aware that if the Assembly and | being an emanation, of the Diets. Since the Reichsrath is the ‘oi 
the President come to a mortal conflict, the Assembly must | creature through being the creation of the Diets, theorised rity 
disappear, and will be replaced by one that will not leave it | the other side, it should cease to pretend to Imperial jurisdic- in 
doubtful for a moment that the Republic is to be made per-| tion. The dexterous perseverance of the Centralists, and in a one 
manent, and M. Thiers to be placed again at its head. All| still larger degree the maladroit obstinacy of the Federalists, did 
this is perfectly well understood; and the discontent of the | has solved, if it has solved, the difficulty in favour of Centrali- belj 
Left with M. Thiers is as little shared as yet by the country sation. We are compelled to express ourselves upon the result in “dl 
at large as is the fury of the Right against him. The general | this manner at once decided and undecided, by reason of the last 
impression evidently is that the troubles at Versailles are | utterly confusing tactics which have been followed, above all Fed 
nothing but a storm in a tea-cup, of no manner of conse- | upon the side of the champions of State-rights, as an American dep 
quence to any but professional politicians. And this impres- | critic would call them. It is admitted upon all hands that if on 
sion is perfectly just so long as M. Thiers acts substantially | the representatives of the Federalists or Nationalists had chosen the 
on the policy of M. Grévy, and resists every attempt to | to exert the power accorded them by the Constitution which larg 
“ juggle away” the Republic. But if once he gave the | has now been so far abrogated, they exceeded so largely the witl 
country any occasion for suspicion, however false, that he was | Unitarian party in the Diets, that by simply sending the oe 
playing fast and loose with the principles he avowed in his | authorised delegates to the Reichsrath, they could have pre- ion 
message of last autumn,—that he was negotiating seriously, | vented the slightest alteration in any Centralist direction ; nay, in 
for instance, with the Monarchical party,—we are much | they could have manipulated the machinery of the Reichsrat stite 
mistaken if M. Grévy would not very soon find himself | as thoroughly in their own favour as it has been, in fact, used fag 
in a position to compete with M. Thiers on very equal terms | to their detriment. Out of the total of 203 Members of the Cent 
indeed for the confidence of the country. The impassibility of | Reichsrath, the united delegates of Bohemia and Gallicis The 
the Departments always means in France confidence in the | reached the number 92, who were absolutely devoted to the suffi 
Administration. Let that confidence be once shaken, and the | Federalist cause ; and of the 22 delegates of Moravia es 
country would bubble with emotion from end toend. It has|and the 12 of Tyrol and Vorarlberg, the great majority paces 
not been shaken by anything which has yet occurred. The | were equally reliable ; while Silesia, Carniola, Bukowina, and maja 
liberation of M. Grévy from the moral embargo of the Speaker's | other provinces were certain to supply additional contingents. The 
Chair, and the languid support given by the Left to M. Thiers’ | With the game so wholly in their hands, according to every The 
nominee for the succession, are fresh grounds for hoping that it | doctrine of expediency, the bulk of the Federalists and the cuutt 
will not be soon shaken. M. Thiers is at present a Republican | Bohemians in particular preferred to adopt the policy of ing | 
both by public principle and by private interest. It only | abstention. The Reichsrath, they insisted, was an uncot- religi 
needed the strong astringent to his political tenacity which | stitutional and illegal innovation, whose validity they would ts fe 
the recent events must have applied, to persuade him that the | not recognise even so far as to utilise its advantages against the : 
time for dissolution is near at hand, and that when the Assem- | itself. It was hardly in human nature, perhaps, to withstand Seen 
bly meets under M. Buffet’s Presidency, after the six weeks’ | so great a temptation as the Federalists offered to the Cen- Andr 
Easter vacation, it must meet for the last time. | tralists. Assuredly it was not in Centralist human nature. ies 
| The Centralists came to the Reichsrath, and profiting by the withc 
has | abstentionism of their opponents, gradually turned the tables lisbee 
THE REFORM OF THE AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION. | against them. comp 
HE Auersperg Ministry has at length accomplished the | So long as by simple abstention the Federalist party could 
great task to which it has devoted its energies since its | always prevent the Centralists in the Reichsrath from possess 
assumption of office. The Direct Elections Bill has passed the | ing the two-thirds’ majority necessary for constitutional changes, 
Houses of Deputies and Lords, and has received the sanction of | and could often render the Reichsrath a legal nullity even for HI 
the Sovereign. The last of the constitutional changes which | purposes of ordinary legislation through the non-appearancé T 
were virtually decided upon the field of Sadowa is completed, | of more than a moiety of the Deputies, there was some groun rool 
and a New Austria begins from to-day. The well-known | for pursuing the policy of passive Opposition. — When, how- an 
leader of the Austro-German party, Dr. Herbst, in declaring | ever, the Centralists succeeded in passing the A otal a 
that the passing of the Bill would cause the Kaiser Francis | which provided the remedy of direct elections when te Gilber 
Joseph to be ranked with Joseph II. and Rudolph of Hapsburg | refused to send delegates to the Reichsrath, and subsequently, Knigh 
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by a series of official mancouvres more astute than straight- 
forward, procured the return of an unbroken contingent of 
fifty-four Centralists as the representatives of ultra-Federalist 
Bohemia, the game of passive opposition was clearly grown 
obsolete. The Centralists obtained so overwhelming a majority, 
that not even the Gallician Deputies and their allies could injure 
the efficiency of the Reichsrath, which now proceeded to exert 
sll the authority which the Centralists had always asserted. 
The Direct Elections’ Bill was read in the House of Deputies a 
first time in spite of the votes of the Poles, and a second and third 
time in spite of their abstention. A success no less easy awaited 
it in the House of Lords, where, indeed, the exuberant creation 
of Life Peers, if we may use the expression, has long since placed 
the fifty-and-odd hereditary nobles and dozen or score of 
ecclesiastical princes beyond the chance of offering any 
serious opposition to the will of the Ministry. , 

And how will it fare with New Austria in the future? 
Where is the seer who can say? It is an ugly feature in the 
situation that none of the promises of autonomy which were 
so solemnly made to the Gallicians, even on Imperial autho- 
rity, in order to separate the Polish Members from the Czech- 
Clerical league, in days when the favour of the Poles was 
worth courting by the Centralists, have been observed, now 
that the Centralists have become masters of the situation. 
As a consequence, the representatives of Gallicia have joined 
the Bohemians, Moravians, and Tyrolese in repudiating the 
action of the Centralists, and in declaring that the Reichsrath 
has violated the Charter of the Constitution. It is to be 
observed, however, that by a rather curious self-contradiction, 
the Federalists, who refused to utilise the Reichsrath when 
everything was in their favour, are now announcing their 
resolution of taking part in the approaching elections, and 
taking their seats in the new Full Parliament, or Reichséag, 
as the metamorphosed Reichsrath will probably be styled. In 
other words, the Federalists are going, at least provisionally, 
to sink the question whether the Reichsrath of its own autho- 
rity was competent to change itself into a Reichstag—the 
change involving the disfranchisement of the Landéags, that 
used to appoint the Reichsrath—and giving up the policy of 
abstention, are about to appeal to the majority, which they 
believe they possess, in order to seize the reins of the Central 
authority. So far the Centralists can boast that they have at 
last brought their intractable opponents to reason. Will the 
Federalists draw the profit they expect from the “new 
departure ’’ upon which they seem to have resolved? The 
answer would be easier if, with the alteration of the basis of 
the Imperial Parliament, the Centralists had not combined a 
large numerical increase of Imperial representation, coupled 
with an extensive redistribution of this representation. One 
hundred and twenty members are to be added to the existing 
two hundred and three, and the major portion of this increase 
has been distributed among the urban and commercial con- 
stituencies, which, in the complex arrangements of the 
Austrian electoral system, supply the main strength of the 
Centralist, Austro-German, Anti-Clerical, or Liberal party. 


The light of past experience is, accordingly, no longer 
sufficient to illuminate the uncertainties of the new 
situation. The general tone of the Austro-German Press 


seems, however, to admit the possibility of a Federalist 
majority, notwithstanding the recent displacements of power. 
The struggle is, at any rate, certain to be bitter in the extreme. 
The Auersperg Ministry has already taken the ominous pre- 
caution of procuring a law from the actual Reichsrath suspend- 
ing the right of trial by jury, and whatever may be the 
religious and national enthusiasm in the Federalist ranks, it is 
to be remembered that the Austrian Liberals can rely upon 
the sympathies of Prince von Bismarck and the Germans 
across the border. and the co-operation of Count 
Andrassy and the Magyars at home. Indeed, an account of 
the new situation in Austria cannot be considered complete 
Without a more extended reference to the new relations 
between the German and Magyar elements than would be 
Compatible with the limits of the present article. 
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THE ORDER OF THE TEMPLE. 

HE Court Circular of Tuesday contains an extraordinary 
: announcement. It states that ‘‘the Prince of Wales was 
installed as Grand Master of the Order of the Temple of England 
_ Ireland, and afterwards presided at the dinner at Willis’s 
ooms.” Shade of Hugo de Paganis! Body of Brian de Bois 
Gilbert | What marvellous transmogrified resuscitation of 
Knights all dust, and swords all rust, is this that we are called 


| on to witness at Willis’s Rooms, of all places in the world, and so 
early in April? Is it some mummery of superstition, or is it only 
a masquerade founded on some forthcoming cantos of “ The 
Coming K "2 The Court Circular in its laconic way informs 
us—we are, we confess, astonished to receive such information on 
such authority—that there is an ‘‘ Order of the Temple of 
England and Ireland,” and that the Heir to the Crown has 
been beguiled into being installed as its Grand Master. We had 
thought the British Orders were limited to the Garter, Thistle, St. 
Patrick, Bath, Star of India, and SS. Michael and George. But 
the Daily Telegraph, which is evidently the organ of this very 
ancient, yet brand-new chivalrous confraternity, gives us much 
more elaborate, fantastic, and detailed information on the subject. 
We are assured that ‘‘the muster of Knights was very large” at 
Willis’s Rooms on Monday evening. ‘‘'The Most Eminent and 
Supreme Grand Master, Sir Kuight William Stuart,” was there, 
looking, no doubt, as eminent as Cardinal] Antonelli and as 
supreme as Chief Justice Chase. So was “‘the Very High and 
Eminent Deputy-Grand Master, Sir Knight the Rev. J. Huyshe, 
M.A.” The academic affix M.A. sounds so absurdly small after 
such a high and mighty prelude, that one is tempted forthwith to 
utter the interjection, Hush! But who would ever have supposed 
that Lord Limerick was some species of friar, in truth very much 
disguised? He figures in the list by the title of ‘* Grand Prior 
Sir Kuight, Right Hon. the Earl of Limerick.” Lord Skelmersdale, 
too, is there as Grand Seneschal and Sir Knight as well. There is 
also a Grand Prelate, as yet unknown to the Episcopal Bench; anda 
Grand Chancellor, who is, strange to say, a Queen’s Counsel 
and a Doctor of Laws, one Sir Patrick Colquhoun; and there are 
two Grand Captains, four Grand Standard-bearers, two Grand 
Aides-de-Camp, two Grand Captaius of Lines, one Grand Sword- 
bearer, two Grand Heralds, one Grand Almoner, one Grand 
Chamberlain, a Grand Constable, a Grand Provost, a Grand 
Treasurer, a Grand Director of Ceremonies, two Grand Experts, 
(in what?), and even a Grand Organist—a Grand Pianist, no 
doubt, as well—why not a Grand Toastmaster, a Grand Cork- 
screw, and Grand Waiters to attend at the knightly banquet? 
Knights waited on knights of old, for humility used to be 
reckoned the first of knightly virtues, but Willis’s Templars are 
all as grand as Spanish Grandees. So little, however, do they seem 
to know of the history of the illustrious Order with which His 
Royal Highness has consented to act as their connecting link, 
that in this long array of titles, which we have been at 
the pains of recapitulating, by far the most characteristic of 
the Templar dignities are omitted. It is only necessary to read 
‘‘Tvanhoe” to learn that the chief of a Templar convent was 
Preceptor, not Prior. And why were absent from Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday evening the Drapier, the Banneret, the Turco- 
polier, and the Grand Commander? No Chapter of the Temple 
was ever held without the presence of those great officials before 
Willis’s Chapter. 

The Prince, we are informed by the Telegraph, arrived “in the 
most unostentatious manner,”—on foot, it may be presumed, when 
he ought to have been on his caparisoned charger; without 
armour, helmet, or other weapon than, it may be, an umbrella. 
But he had no sooner passed the precincts of the Temple of 
Willis’s, than he was launched into the centre of a series of scenes 
of the most arrant tomfoolery, curiously variegated with maudlin 
piety. le is robed. He passes under the ** Arch of Steel,” 
under the raised and crossed swords of the Knights, “‘ who stand 
in their mantles, wearing their insignia,” looking as glum as 
beefeaters on guard, and all knowing in their inmost souls 
that they are no more Knights of the Temple than they are 
Through a room “ hung with scarlet, 


’ 





kangaroos or cherubim. 
decorated with innumerable banners, and brilliantly illuminated,’ 
he is led towards ‘‘the Sepulchre with the Cross bearing the 
image of our Saviour.” Ile is solemnly interrogated in the follow- 
ing fashion :— 














“Tnstalling Officer: Are you ready and willing to undertake the 
supreme government of these Orders in England and Ireland, and the 
Dependencies of the British Crown ?—His Royal Highness: I am. 

“Installing Officer: Will you observe all things that will promote t 

ell-being and dignity thereof ?—His Royal Highness: I will. 

“In ing Officer: Will you protect and uphold the same to the best 

f your ability ?—His Royal Highness: I will. 

“Installing Officer: You will not acknowledge any superior, co- 
ordinate, or inferior juris mn ?—His Royal Highness: I will not. 

“Installing Officer: You will not permit your prerogative or 
authority to be infringed ?—His Royal Highness: I will not. 

“Installing Officer: You will uphold the Queen’s supremacy :—His 


Royal Highness: I will. 
“Installing Officer: You will judge all equally without distinction of 


rank ?—His Royal Highness; I will.” 
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Then the vwvecaal goutlownn who at the immanent of the | 


— 


Nobility obliges, —if the heir to the Crown is to be seen with the 


proceedings is described as Prelate, but who in the course of the | Crown’s sanction giving away trumpery titles and pinchbeck deen. 
| rations at Willis’s Rooms, real nobility and knighthood will lose 


evening appears to have been promoted to the rank of Primate, 
offers up the following prayer :— 











‘dl, who ruleth the hearts of the greatest and 

rth, imbue this Thy servant and our Governo ith a} 

rine the end that y rule us ght, and, « 
1 T t I I i ] 
“Hmmitted l ) T \ lo 
may render due ob i ) n wl nder Thy guidin 
been in autho u I pra ugh 
Propt ( yur Pi | Christ our Kir 


Upon which His Royal Highness ‘‘ took the oaths,” donned the 
including a very mysterious ornament called the Cross 
of Salem (recently invented, no doubt, in the Old Jewry), 
and submitted to be conducted to-the throne by the Installing 
following words:—‘‘I place you on the throne 
Order in England, and Wales, 


insigiia, 


Officer with the 


as Grand Master of the Ireland, 


aud the Dependencies of the British Crown.” ‘To the east, 
south-west, and north-west of Wiillis’s principal room, the 
Heralds then ‘‘made due proclamation.” ‘The Primate pro- 


nounced in very bad Latin (for which we should like to know 
whether the Prince, the Primate, or the 7’ 
what is called the ‘‘Benedictio Sacerdotalis,” 
form':—‘* Pax et benedictio Patris omnipotentis, Filii, et Spirittis 
Sancti, in te descendit et tecum maneat a szecula sseculorum. 
Amen.” His Royal Highness named a number of Grand Crosses 
and Knights Commanders, after which, while the Grand Organist 
played a solemn air, the ‘‘ Encampment” broke up, and ‘‘ under 
the personal superintendence of Mr. Willis, a dinner of the most 
magnificent description was spread.” After the arduous exertions 
of the afternoon, the Knights no doubt did ample justice to Mr. 
Willis’s most magnificent fare, and it is understood that in the 
course of the evening, the Prince was invariably addressed by the 
august but endearing appellation of ‘‘ our Governor.” 

It will have been observed by the attentive that in 
mysterious’ proceedings the heralds salute the east, south-west, and 
north-west, but not the north, and also that Scotland is deliber- 
ately omitted from the sphere of the Grand Master's jurisdiction. 
It is utterly impossible, of course, that Wales being particularised, 
Scotland should be simply numbered among ‘ dep¢ onere of the 
dark and true, and tender is the North,” as we 


legraph is responsible) 
in the following 


these 


Crown.” Now “ 


| Palace Company. 


| colour of them, the cruelty of them! 


all know, and Scotland, if canny, is not the less, but perhaps the | 


more (in a Masonic sense) chivalrous on that account. 
seems, that some of Jacques de Molay’s companions, 
of Phillipe le Bel, were shipwrecked on 
communicated the true 


a legend, it 
flying from the faggots 
the coast of Aberdeen, and then and there 
mystery of the Temple to a wondering lolge of Highland Masons. 
If three or'four Chevaliers of the Legion of Honour, escaping from 
New Caledonia, were to beshipwrecked on some Fijian isle, and were 
forthwith to proceed to confer the well known Napoleonic cross on 
its hospitable natives, we should have a somewhat analogous case. 
The parallel willatonce enable the unlearned reader to understand 
why the heralds abstained from saluting the north wall of Willis’s 
room, and why the Prince claims no jurisdiction in Scotland. 
The Scotch Templars regard the English Templars as no more 
true Knights Templars than the Duke of Manchester's Lodge of 
Knights Hospitallers are true Johanniter. Nevertheless, we 
expect the Scotch Templars, with that consummate 
canniness which happily tempers the otherwise over-romantic 
ardour of their chivalry, discover ere long that more is to 
be said for the pretensions of the Knglish Templars thin was 
apparent before the Prince passed under the Arch of Steel in 
Willis’s Rooms. 

Seriously, however, is playing 
itterly fantastic extravaganza fit 
Wales? What warrant can the Prince of Wales 
he has for conferring the decorations of Kuight 
and after all, military 
monastic 1, notoriously sup- 


sense of 


will 


the principal part in such an 
occupation for the Prince of 
conceive that 
Grand Cross 
what, was a 
itholic Chure! 
‘rightly or w signify) by the same 
authority that created it— Pope 
centuries ago? ‘These sham ‘Templars already assume, it appears, 
The Queen, 


Knight Commander in 


the Roman C 


order of 
not 


presse 1 


rongly, it does 


that is to say, the —many 


the specific title, the “Sir” of British knighthood. 


3 proceedins gs, 





it was stated by Ilis Royal Highness, sanctions : 

and owns herself Patroness of the Temp as an Or le r of Eng gland 
and Ireland. What do Her Majesty’ 3 "Ministers, now and then 
afflicted by the sad struggle for real coronets and authentic ribbons, 
think of it all? In this country there is a gveat fund of doement 
loyalty curiously combined with a somewhat slack reverence for 
royalty. Royalty obliges,—it is perhaps its most essential obligation 
in the present rather irreverent age not to make itself ridiculous. 


There is 


somewhat of their worth. ‘There cannot well be conceived any. 
thing more absurd than the mingled mummery and mereys 
andrewism, tinged by a sort of sickening solemnity, of such pro- 
ceedings. When Lord Granville was recently questioned by Lord 
Hloughton in regard to the poe e of permitting British subjects 
to wear foreign Orders, his reply was pitched in a very high key 
indeed. What would he say if he were questioned as to the pros 
priety, or not to put too fine a point on it, the legality, of the 
Prince of Wales conferring not merely a foreign, but a Papal ang 
monastic Order at Willis’s Roons ? 





KHIVA ON CANVAS. 

RUSSIAN artist, Basil Wereschagin by name, who accom. 
i panied the Russian expedition to Khivain 1868 as a volun. 
teer, has Jent a number of paintings and sketches to the Crystal 
He was an eye wituess of the actions ani eventg 
which he sketched, and his pictures were painted en plein soleil, 
hey are placed in the Private Saloon of the Picture Gallery, 


and the first sensation they communicate to the visitor is 
that of being in an absolutely new world. They are 
not like anything that has ever before been seen in England; 


they stand alone in their beauty aud their barbarism. ‘The 
The country is gloriously, 
gorgeously beautiful, with its cloudless deep blue sky above, its 
red mountains, with their outer rim of snow-clad heights: it 
yellow, flower-decked plains, its swift streams, their banks strewn 
with many-coloured pebbles, burning and glittering under the 
sun; its scarce trees, dark green and stunted ; its ancient ruins, 
with their still adhering patches of deep indestructible blue and 
scarlet and gold, blended in such harmony of tint as the art of the 
West has never equalled and hallowed by immemorial tradition, 
The men are fierce, terrible, unspeakably barbarous; in their strife 
and in their leisure; in the thirst for blood, and. the laay heed- 
lessness when it has shed; in the stolid indifference 
that underlies their fiercest fanaticism, in the grim absence of all 
tenderness which makes their life as incongruous to our fancy as 
their many-coloured garments. ‘The horsemen who come dashing 
through the mountain pass with fluttering pennons and horsetails 
flying in the wind, into that terrible rat-trap of a valley with 
snow and ice-topped barriers, where they surprise and slay the 
Russian infantry, ‘lie i’ the sun’ and bask as though they had as 
many centuries to do it in as that ruined relic of the might of the 
dragon-standard that looks out, in a shattered attitude of ramp- 
ing, with all the angles of the breakage rounded off by time, over 
the spreading yellow plains, on which human skulls lie scattered 
like thistledown tufts in an English meadow. ‘This beauty and 
this barbarism, this absolute, unredeemed ferocity, beside which 
the drilled demeanour of the Russian infantry, in long boots, red 
trowsers, and white blouses, with képi and pugharee, looks like 


been 


high civilisation, are the first distinct impressions that these 
strange pictures convey. ‘They are confirmed and deepened 
as one passes from scene to scene of the drama which is 
still being played in Central Asia,—played among those 
awful expanses of glaring light, in the sweltering heat, 


where the shadows fall with such sharp and deep distinct 
ness, that where there is not yellow glare there is blackness; 
and the shade of the pillars of the palaces falling upon the hot 
whiteness of the marble pavements, cuts it like roadways made 
over stone through snow ; where the daintiest flowers carpet the 
earth, and every jutting rock has its blood-smear; where the 
stunted trees are laden with the nests of the crows who devout 
the unhonoured dead, and are routed by the eagles who swoop 
the terrific precipices upon such ignoble 
A great 


from their eyries among 
prey, when live lambs and deer are hard to come by. 
plain in a valley surrounded by mountains, is the scene of two 
The Russian tents are pitched, and 
the Kirghiz horsemen have surprised the foe; the group in the 
foreground is very fine, very ghastly,—a cluster of brave, helpless 
soldiers, torn with shot, and one figure with a jagged hole in the 
head, just fallen, with the smashed proneness of Marshal Ney in 
Géréme’s picture. ‘The pitiless smile of the sky, the pitiless g girdle 
of the mountains, are made to tell powerfully in this picture and 
its pendant, in which a mangled group of men are striving @ 
lloping furiously away from the 
half-heat, half-smoke. In anothet 
come in!” the Russians ale 
figure in turban and 


of the principal paintings. 


rally, and a riderless horse is gi 
guns into the misty distauce, 
picture, called, ‘* Hush! 
advancing to 


let them 


a fortified town, a 
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purnous is guiding them,—the huge, castellated walls rise 
sheer above them. In the fourth, they are ‘ Within.” 
Russian sentries man the walls, the Russian colours float above 
the gray and yellow rocks; a long file of Russian dead lie decently 
composed, under the huge abutment, their comrades sit smoking 
swinging their legs idly over the edge of the escarped rock, 
Headlong, huddled, in the 


THE 


and J 
which is broadly smeared with blood. 
foreground, lie the Kirghiz killed, a mass of rich colour, a tangle of 
attitudes, 2 heap of various material, rich turban-cloths, furred 
caftans, girdles rich with the subdued, geometrical accuracy of 
Persian designs, with strange arms—the long guns have gaudy- 

The proud, 


still faces are peaceful for the most part ; one man lies on his back, 


soloured stocks, like children’s toys—but all dead. 


arm flung aloft, in the attitude of command in 
which he has b and the 


on the incline take no more heed of them than of the thin, sparse 


with the 1 


sen shot ; tussian soldiery above the dead 


ovass through which their blood trickles slowly, no more heed than 





their own people will take when they shall have been stripped and 
‘¢ Forgotten on the Field” is full 


of another kind of horror, for who can say whether the stalwart 


left to the swift-coming crows. 


young Russian who lies on the yellow sward, hard by the green, 
sedgy bank of that fair winding stream, which borders the red 
range, and reflects the blue sky, fell dead when he dropped out 
of the march of the fast the 
distance, and the foul birds gathered to their feast. They are 
about him in a horrid, cawing conclave; they have torn the flesh 
from his head and face, and with their cruel dripping beaks 
struck long crimson gashes in his extended arms, and now their 
triumph is in its turn at an end, for two royal eagles come with 
rushing wings into the midst of them, and their talons will be in 


§ 


column receding into sunlit 


the man’s breast in another moment, even while his comrades are 
yet in sight. 

There is a momentary relief ; we are at the gates of the palace 
of a Central-Asian potentate. The effect of depth, the attitudes 
of the guards, remind one of Wiertz’s management of doorways and 
balconies and attitudes. 
beautiful than the gates of richly carved wood, so jealously close, 
so defiantly massive, with their polished gleaming marble setting, 


Nothing could be more nobly, exquisitely 


which cuts the deep blue line of thesky. But the guards! What ex- 
traordinary barbarism there is in their faces, the sulleu watchfulness 
of their attitudes, the magnificent colouring and amplitude of their 
garments, the rich embroidery of the close green turbans, with the 
hanging flaps of fine chain mailon either side of their faces, and their 
absurd bows and arrows and copper shields studded with silver 
bosses. We are inside the Palace at Samarkand, in a magni- 
ficent corridor which bounds one side of a vast open-roofed 
court. It is marble-floored, and supported by pillars of exquisite 
grace and richness of decoration. ‘lhe unequalled Persian colour- 
ing is everywhere on the walls, the pillars, the ornaments on 
the rich, grave garments of the group of dignitarics who attend 
upon the Emir, 
after a victory. 
their robes and turbans), and they are calm, impassive, and 
motionless, with two exceptions. Oae Emir, who turns 
over with his foot, with as little reverence as one might show to a 
turnip in a field, a human head—one of a great heap, flung down 
before him on the edge of the marble pavement—it has rolled 
away from its fellows as they were tumbled out of the mouth of a 
sack, having been hacked from the shoulders of killed Russian 

he wears a blue caftan, 


in the discharge of a great function, invariable 
They are noble-looking men (owing probably to 


is the 


The Emir stands with dignified ease ; 
fastened at the breast with a charming knot of crimson raw silk, 
and the graceful folds fall over his arms, crossed easily behind his 
back> He will award the head-money presently. 
movement is made by a gentleman of his Highness’s suite, who, not 
being of the opinion of Catherine de Medici, dislikes the odour of 
the mass of sun-kissed carrion, and covers his fine curved nostrils 


The other 


with a sleeve of gorgeous yellow embroidered incrimson. ‘Lhe con- 
trast in this painting between the traditional dignity of dress and 
attitude and the utter barbarism of action, between the scientific 
beauty of the architecture and decoration of the palace, the still-life 
testimony to the civilisation of past ages, and the soulless brutality 
of these people as they are, is very striking, especially when we 
glance from this painting to that one which occupies the principal 
position in the gallery. In it the Emir and his suite stand in the 
great temple of Samarkand, and return thanks for the victory at 
the tomb of a saint,—no other than Tamerlane, whose traces 
are still in the land in heaps of human skulls, piled up in thou- 
sands, the common objects of every-day life, the sport of children, 
beguiling by vain hope of pickings the crows whose remote ances- 
tors waxed fat on the lavish leavings of ‘Timour. One of these 
ghastly monuments, with a disorderly fringe of crumbling under- | 
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jaws, and fragments of sword-cleft frontal-bones, faces us on the 
opposite wall, but there is no discord in the grand, grave, sublime 
beauty of the thanksgiving scene. ‘The marble mosaics of the 
lower walls give place to blue and gold arabesques of wonderful 
harmony and glow above, the pillars are seemingly of alabaster, 
and the noble tombs, one of white marble, with lace-like fret- 
work, another of green marble, or some other precious material, 
are truly grand and solemn, fit resting-places for men to be held 
in memory, perpetual and terrible. 

wonderful 
gorgeous, and lazy. ‘The noble 


The Public Celebration of Victory is a scene ; 


horribly barbarous, wild, ; 
mosque, with melon-shaped domes at the corners, half ruinous, 
but rich in aud with bounding and full-faced 
moons still clear upon its lofty frontal, is surrounded by a 


me lying, some sitting, to whom a dervish, clad 


tig ers 


C olours, 


mot] *y cr wad, 





in white, a number similarly attired, declaims lines of re- 


joici ‘ from the Koran, whil 

of a 

trophies adorn th 

Some figures in the foreground with gourds and dogs are things of 
l 


shred 13 they are! The 





he grasps a tall pole with the head 
gras} ] 

Russian soldier stuck upon it. Several of these ghastly 
e scene, and are regarded with utter indifference. 


but what shreds and patch 
sht and darting heat ; 


and patches, 
the shadows 





air is full of arrovy 





are black furrows ; 
temple, their riders, muffled in heavy garments, listen listlessly to 
and on the edge of the crowd is a great chief, stern, 


a halted string of camels mope about the great 


the dervish ; 
thin-faced, cruel, in fine barbaric dress, and mounted on a dapple- 





grey horse of the steppe, which will carry him seventy miles with- 
out a stop or a feed; everywhere the keen lances and the dangling 
horsetailz. 

In the 
equally strange, equally unlike anything familiar to us in represen- 
These tremendous gorges, with the yellow 


second room the pictures are less terrible, but they are 


tations of the Kast. 
plains below; the bright red mountains, with dashes of green vein- 
ing; the wonderful pink and white flowers, tall and branching, 
like trees with us; the intense blue of the still water, the pine 
; smooth and black, and the stony 


clumps ; the huge frowning rocks 
tracks, which glitter with specks of colour, so that looking at them, 
the jewelled streets of the Apocalyptic city seem a likely and 
familiar image; these are not like any other combinations in 
painting, aud yet there are scenes of calm and rich pastoral beauty. 
In such are the tents of the Kirghiz pitched, some wonderfully 
rich and fantastically beautiful, others plain and poor, but all 
alike in construction, easy to strike, and handy to pack at the 
wanderers’ will, when they travel to the mountains, sometimes to 
the the snow-line. No. 57 isa beautifal scene, called 
‘ Tamerlane’s Gate.” The broad,tranquil, winding water, overhung 
by the great rocks, bordered by the rich plains, where gentle 
creatures, not human, wander and feed, once ran red with the 
No. 58 is a ruinous khan 


, 1 ¢ 
level of 


blood of the Uzbeks and the Kipchaks. 
on a wide sultry plain, where all nature seems to faint under the 
But the blessed wells of Murza-rabat are there, ‘‘in the 


glare. 


hungry steppe between two towns.” A small picture shows us 


the solitary figure of a Kirghiz soldier, resting against.a tent-side ; 
he is quite motiouless, but the barbarism, the ferocity in him, are 
expressed in some indescribable way, which makes him as terrible 
tiger or lean starved wolf of the steppe. Near 
On the brow of a great 


as any crouching 
him is a picture full of beautiful contrast. 
height, with a background of mountain flowers, stands an eager, 
solitary, listening stag ; beneath are rolling hills, vast plains, dim 
hot distances, and the faintly indicated sea. ‘There are ruins, 
yellow and dry, like cork, in their age, and ruins grey and grim, 
with unexpected scraps of the red glaze which once encrusted them, 
looking like ominous dashes of the prevalent blood; but they are 
not 
grasses and the skulls, in this strange, beautiful, inhuman land. 


sad, they are all basking like the men and the beasts, and the 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PHE CLERGY AND THE CHURCIL—L 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR, J 
Sin,—Your interesting criticism of Mr. Arnold's *‘ Literature and 
Dogma” handles only the question of the truth or falsehood of 
the theory of religion propounded in it. But the book deserves to 
be looked at from another point of view. What strikes me about 
this and all the theological writings of the same author is that, 
true or false, they are so important as to mark an epoch in 
English thought, and also that Christians ought to welcome them 
as most encouraging signs of the times. Allow me to explain at 
some length why I think so. 
You have pronounced “ Literature and Dogma” unsatisfactory 
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—a Christianity in the air—and very possibly it is so. Most | 
Christians will go much further than you do. They will be of 
opinion that Mr. Arnold has simply added another to the 
swarm of Antichristian books now issuing from the press, and 
they will lament that the author’s popularity, the grace of his 
style, the telling force of his banter, will carry the book into every 
family, will captivate every young man, and will increase the 
already vast number of those who are quite familiar with the 
opinion, even if they do not adopt it as a matter of course, that 
there never was any Resurrection of the Dead, nor, properly speak- 
ing, any Divine Revelation. ‘They will hardly pay any heed to 
Mr. Arnold's professions, which nevertheless are plainly not 
hypocritical, that his book is not written against, but for 
Yhristianity. ‘‘He may persuade himself so,” they will say, 
‘* but we know by the experience of too many cases that writers 
against Christianity commonly adopt this style. They do not 
deny the Gospel, not they! On the contrary, they love it! their 
dearest wish is to see it restored to its original vigour by the re- 

moval of its excrescences. But it always turns out that the pro- 
cess of restoration, instead of giving it new vigour, kills it. ‘The 
surgical operation is performed with the best intentions, per- 
haps with the greatest skill, but the result is always the same, 
the patient dies from exhaustion.” ‘This is no doubt a common 
case, but what we see in Mr. Arnold is something much rarer and 
more significant. The Christian element in his writings is not a 
diminishing but an increasing quantity. If he had begun with 
professions of Christian faith, nothing would be more natural than 
that he should continue faintly and vaguely to profess it after he 
had ceased to feel it. The process has been just of the opposite 
kind. In his earliest works he was a sceptic. Few young 
writers have shown such a premature despondency as Mr. Matthew 

Arnold. He proclaimed no Gospel of any kind, orthodox or 
heterodox. He declared that there was nothing for it but to 

‘* waive all claims to bliss, and strive to bear, with close-lipped 
patience for our only friend.” There was nothing of Christianity, | 
of the Bible, in those early books. He was a pure Greek philo- 
sopher. ‘Toa friend who asked him what props he found for his | 
mind in those bad times, he answered, ‘‘‘l'hree writers, Homer, 
Epictetus, and Sophocles.” Later he extolled Heiue in what 
seemed to me the most extravagant language, and represented him 
as a sort of prophet to his age. He passed gradually from a 
desponding to a scoffing scepticism. He bantered the Bishops 
and the clergy generally ; he laughed at belief, argued against it, 
and deliberately tried to deprive other people of it. It is absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that he is disguising his sentiments when he 
now writes books in praise of the Bible, sets forth the merits of 
Paul and John, and reverentially exhibits to us the exquisite 
nobleness and wisdom of bim whose life is written in the Four 
Gospels. In truth, his sentiments are uttered with quite as much 
openness in these books as in the earlier ones. His disbelief has 
precisely the same extent that it had. He believes in no miracles, 
in no mysteries; he does not acknowledge any personality in 
God, and all these disbeliefs he avows in the plainest and most 
contemptuous language. He deals in no ‘infidel wiles,” no in- 
sinuations, none of the irony of Hume or Gibbon. Nor is there 
any vagueness, any attempt to confuse the issue. ‘The feelings of 
the reader are never spared, but the most unceremonious frank- 
ness, as well as the most lucid clearness, reigns from the first page 
to the last. However, therefore, these books may superficially 
resemble the writings of rationalising divines, of Broad-Church 
clergymen who are secretly Unitarian, or Unitarians who are 
secretly Positivists, they belong in reality to quite another class. 

For in such writings the important part is that which is negative ; 
the reader skips the unctuous passages as professional padding ; it 
is in the negations that he expects to find the author’s real mind. 
Now, Mr. Matthew Arnold’s books have their whole raison détre 
in their affirmations ; however rich they may be in negations, we 
may feel sure that, as the author is not a clergyman, and has no 
professional character to keep or lose, the negations have no 
special significance; and, moreover, we notice that while the nega- 
tions are of the most common-place sort, the aflirmations are 
fresh, striking, and peculiar, and have every appearance of con- 
stituting the substance and stuff of the book. What I wish to 
point out is, in one word, this,—that so far as Mr. Arnold can be 
called a Christian, he is a convert to Christianity. Me may have 
arrived at the same point as some of our rationalising divines, but 
he has arrived at it from the opposite extreme. 

Now, to me, this conversion, however partial, of Mr. Arnold 
seems of the greatest possible importance. I do not agree at all 
with those who would say that it amounts to nothing, because he 
has not been converted to any doctrine. Without a personal God | 


LT 
without any clear faith in a future state, without the divinity of 
Christ, many would impatiently say there cannot even be any 
approach worth speaking of to Christianity. I am sorry for this 
sort of impatience. This eagerness to have all or nothing, this 
determination to pronounce partial agreement to be no agreement 
and partial belief more untenable than unbelief, this summary 
reckoning among foes of all who will not avow themselves un. 
reserved partisans, robs Christians of the consolation of seeing 
how strong their cause really is, even in these days of trouble, I 
believe also that it arises from a simple mistake, that the belief— 
so widely spread and so inveterate, that most people think you are 
trifling with them when you question it—the belief, namely, that 
Christianity not only includes supernaturalism, but is based solely 
on it and involved with it inextricably, is groundless. But how. 
ever that may be, it is evident that according as you look at 
Christianity in one of two different ways, you will be hopeful or 
despairing about its prospects. If you confound it among systems 
of philosophy, if you think of it as a set of doctrines to be inter. 
preted and tested as rigidly as Newton’s Laws of Motion, you 
will say that it is rapidly falling. But you will take q 
very different view of its prospects if you regard it as a vast 
institution, inheriting indeed among other things a belief which 
has been reduced to technical formulas, but capable of modify- 
ing itself indefinitely, capable of giving a free interpretation 


| to this belief, capable of adding new articles and accumulating 


new evidences, and perhaps not altogether incapable of existing 
and flourishing in some new shape, if the belief should be entirely 
transformed. If its creed is not necessarily the foundation of the 
great Christian institution, but only oue of its possessions, and one 
among many similar possessions, then the age is by no means g0 
hostile to Christianity as it seemed before, then the question, Are 
we Christians ? which some are so eager to answer in the negative, 
becomes one which nine people out of ten would answer in the 
affirmative, and more than all, then we shall see that the tendency 
of the age, so far from being steadily averse to Christianity, is 
decidedly favourable to it. As no age has witnessed more opposi- 
tion to dogmatic Christianity, so no age has witnessed more 
striking, 1 might say more irresistible, testimonies to the inde- 
structible value of Christianity considered in the large. Atheism 
itself in this age is more Christian than the very Christianity of 
many past ages, and the enemies of Christianity ought now in 
most cases rather to be called its reformers. 

Among the irresistible testimonies I just now spoke of, surely 
these books of Mr. Arnold ought to be placed. Consider what 
they prove. Among the hereditary possessions of the Church one 
of the greatest is a book. ‘The Church claims to have the Book of 
the World, ‘ the oracles of God.’ One of the principal objects 
accordingly of the enemies of the Church has been to discredit 
this Book, disprove its history, disparage its poetry and morality, 
represent it as obsolete and now mischievous. ‘Their success has 
been slow, but on the whole it has been vast. ‘They have been 
withstood hitherto very much by illegitimate weapons or by means 
which could only for the time be effectual, by censorships, by 
clerical influence over schools and universities, by a clerical litera- 
ture evidently to some extent made to order. When we look 
through our ownliterary history since the time when unbelief gained 
a hearing in Europe, we find very few testimonies to the value of 
the Bible, which are at once adequate, detailed, and above all 
suspicion of prejudice or interested bias. Coleridge indeed gave 4 
testimony somewhat of this kind, and we know how vast was the 
effect of it. Still he fell on the time of the great reaction against 
the French Revolution, and his reverence for the Bible, as well as 
his dogmatic orthodoxy, might partly be explained as the effect 
of the Conservative tendency of his age. 1 maintain that the 
testimony now borne by Mr. Arnold is on the whole, as far as it 
goes, unique, a new fact iu the history of Christianity. He has 
undertaken to estimate the value of the Bible considered purely as 
a book. Nothing, no awe, no theological prepossession, has pre- 
vented him from discerning whatever faults were to be discerned. 
He does not class the book apart, as others have done, either 
respectfully or contemptuously, but weighs it in the same critical 
balance that he is accustomed to weigh other books in. He has 
no belief in anything supernatural, or in any special divine 
revelation. He has a bitter contempt for the clerical methods of 
interpretation by which weak places might be concealed from view. 
He is, moreover, trained in that classical school of literature which 
has generally been most opposed to the literary models of the 
Church. He is more eminent as a literary critic than avy 
other Englishman of this generation. When such a man after ex- 
amining the Bible pronounces it to have an indestructible and 
inestimable value, and to be destined to have even more influence 
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in the future than it has had in the past, when he makes it evident | Bushman’s. On all these counts, and more that could be added, I 


that he takes a boundless delight in it, I say Christians ought to 
take much more comfort from this fact than they receive dis- 
comfort from his denial of the Resurrection. Mr. Arnold finds 


the Bible not only interesting or beautiful, he finds in it a mighty | 


yruth, a truth uttering itself in many different voices, in many 
different lives through centuries of time, a truth embodying itself 
in ancient politics, laying the foundation of modern history, and 
certain to take new embodiments through an indefinite future. 
This may not be what Christians wish most to hear, and yet there 
could hardly be a greater triumph for the Bible than the empire 
it has established, gradually and in mature life, upon so sceptical 
and so cultivated a mind. 

As you justly observe, there is nothing either new or particu- 
jarly forcible in his negations ; but this one affirmation, so made, 
and by such a man, outweighs by itself half the anti-religious 
writing of the age. Any plain man who has been accustomed all 
his life to read and love his Bible, but who may have been led by 
the controversies of the last few years to be half ashamed of doing 
so, to doubt whether it has not been made obsolete by modern 
discoveries, and even whether what he has thought its grandeur 
is really such in the eyes of a cultivated taste, may now let his 
doubts rest, if they can be allayed by testimony. ‘The best judge 
of books in England, thoroughly imbued with the modern sceptical 
spirit, a noted scourge of the clergy, supercilious by nature, and 
particularly disposed to ridicule whatever the middle-class English- 
man admires, says that the Bible is by much the most important 
of all books, that the highest interests of mankind depend on its 
retaining its influence, and that, though like other great books, 
it has been misunderstood and misused, it has never been over- 
rated, but rather under-rated, by the wildest bibliolater. But, 
Sir, I am led to further reflections, which I will take the liberty 
of sending you in another letter.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I say a few words in answer to a review on * The 
True History of Joshua Davidson” which appeared in the Spec- 
tator of March 22? For the respect in which I must needs hold the 
man who wrote that notice I would wish, if possible, to justify my 
friend’s life. I will try to express my own mind, instead of taking 
up the review point by point. If what I have to say answers its 
objections I shall have accomplished my task; if it leaves them 
intact you have been stronger than I. 
the esteem with which the notice has inspired me, and the desire 
Ihave that the writer should have a deeper sympathy with my 
dead friend. 

The three phases through which Joshua Davidson passed were 
the literal, the moral, and the political ; corresponding to the past, 
the present, and the future of the Christian Idea. In the first, the 
laws of nature proved that the literal Word was untenable, and 
he failed in his trial of faith as many of us have failed before him. 
In the second, social conditions were too strong for him, and vice 
and ignorance and the great facts of political economy were not to 
bestirred by the most passionate belief in the wisdom of Christ 
and the value of direct imitation. In the third, an organisa- 
tion weaker than the force it encountered confronted the 
Providence which is on the side of the big battalions; and 
for the third time he failed. Any confusion that appears to exist 
in the “ Life of Joshua” is owing solely to the varieties of action 
necessarily belonging to these three stages—obeying, imitating, 
aud translating Christ ; also to my own clumsiness of delineation. 

Which will you take, Christianity as final or as relative in its 
methods? If final, then Jesus Christ among us now as he was 
in Judzea—a vagrant preacher living by charity, denouncing the 
tich and the powerful qua rich and powerful, calling on men to 
think only of saving their own souls, and urging on them in- 
difference to the things of this world, and the means of honest 
living—would do more harm than good. Neither would he be an 
educated wan. The Christ of Judea was eminently unlearned, and his 
knowledge of physical nature was neither in advance of his own 
time nor equal to ours. Yet if all that He said and did was final both 
in method and degree, then we must suppose that God chose the 
exact point of perfected human development, physical and mental, 
for His Incarnation ; and that a Nazarene Jew, who was shown 
by the Devil all the kingdoms of the world from the top of a high 
mountain, and who could cast out devils from men into swine, was 
the ultimate of manhood the world had seen or could ever see. 
But if the future man is to be superior to the present, then the 
Saviour will have appeared under conditions as much below those 


'can be no calm discussion in England. 


| faithful interpreters of a ‘* higher law.” 
‘the two? 


In any case I have recorded | 


| think we must give up the absolute identity of being and action 


were Christ to appear now, and go back on the theory of relative 
methods. 

Taking this view, then, the modern Christ would be a politician, 
and would work with the only means possible to modern political 
reformers—organisation. An individual preaching to our degraded 
masses cannot do much without some definite political action 
at his back. He who taught the lepers and pariahs of His 
day the startling doctrine that all men are equal before 
God, would surely translate that doctrine into the 
demand for political equality and the rights of humanity; in 
spite of the fact that Jesus of Nazareth was no politician when he 
lived, and not even a patriot. The Commune was the great 
endeavour to obtain this equality, these rights. We in England 
believe ill of it, but those who knew more of its and 
meaning, saw the Christ-like effort through all its crimes and 
blunders—not the Christ who paid tribute to Caesar because of 
the image and superscription on the penny, but the Christ 
who never failed to defend the poor, and to condemn their social 
superiors, because they oppressed them and lived on their hard 
earnings. The Commune aimed at the emancipation of labour 
through the self-government of Paris and the larger towns. Was 
this contrary to the essence of Christianity ? Society, representing 
the Scribes and Pharisees, the High Priests and Levites of old, 
answered its proposition with cannon from Versailles. And 
Joshua and his friends believed in the righteousness of defence. 
I'he method of that defence was not according to literal Chris- 
tianity, but it was according to the spirit which bade the disciples 
be faithful unto death, and which consecrated to this foreseen death 
the brave hearts who took up their cross and followed Him. Literal 
Christianity is peace at any price, unqualified submission to estab- 
lished tyranny, just as it is unthrift and mendicancy ; translated 
Christianity is Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, protected by 
grapeshot if need be. This, however, is a subject on which there 
To the one side, the 
Commune was a horde of demons let loose to devastate and destroy ; 
to the other, a band of patriot martyrs dying for the faith they 
could not live to establish. Authority saw in them the enemies 
of man and God; freedom, the friends of the oppressed and the 
Who can decide between 
Joshua Davidson stands here, the Spectator there; 
both earnest for the truth, both loyal to the Christian idea, and 
as far as the poles asunder. 

You object to sin being spoken of as a misfortune. Surely it 
is so physiologically, and to be recognised as such by developed 
Christianity. Lay aside isolated texts about the innate wicked- 
ness of the human heart, and is there not everywhere in the Gospels 
more pity for sin than condemnation, always excepting the sins 
of those in high places? A modern Christ, scientific up to the 
modern point, must see that crime is bred, like aristocracy, as 
an accident of condition ; that the criminal class is as exact as the 
aristocratic, and that although one here and there may rise out of 
it into respectability, and one here and there on, the other side, 
may sink into degradation, yet that the race is practically fixed 
within its own limits—that the causes thereof, being known, are 
remediable, if we would. Hence the duty laid on us to destroy 
those causes. But Christians do not relish practical Christianity. 
It is easier to build churches which provide a comfortable subsist- 
ence for deserving younger sons than to do away with temptation 
to dishonesty by raising the rate of wages; than to make purity 
possible by building better houses for the poor, and furnishing 
them with better appliances, at a larger outlay of capital and 
consequent smaller per-centage of interest ; than to lessen disease 
and vice by arrangements which would secure good food and cloth- 
ing, pure air and water, in return for the work of a man’s life ; 
than to give our brutish brother the means of essential hamanisa- 
tion by giving him more time for education when he is young, 
for pleasant recreation when he is older, and for the cultivation of 
refinement in both taste and affection; than to deprive ourselves 
of the superfluities which are sapping our virtue and our strength, 
that we may give virtue and strength to those who are wanting in 
the elemental necessities of decent living. To say that the poor 
have the Gospel, and that this is enough for them, is an easy way 
of getting rid of these social difficulties. Class combination will 
perhaps do more to carry out the doctrines and the views of Christ. 

I have carefully abstained from expressing my own private 
opinions in this life of my friend. ‘The question built upon it is 
not what I his biographer think, but is the life of the Christian 
world in harmony with Christ? I may be a Communist and a 
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reached by that future man as ours are beyond an Aztec’s or a| Christian, for my own part ; or a Communist and not a Christian ; 
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orneither. But this I say, I could not be a Christian and not a | 
Communist. Nor could I be a Christian and a political economist ; | 
nor a Christian and an upholder of class distinctions; nor could I 
be one of those who adore the Founder of their faith as very God, 
and his life as absolutely divine, but who deny every one of his 
distinctive doctrines in their own social practice—and who deride 
or kill the men who would translate into political life the spirit 
which animated his.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN, THE WRITER OF THE “TRUE History or JOSHUA 

DAvIpson.” 


(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’ 
Sir,—In a review of ‘* Joshua Davidson ” (Spectator, March 22), 
p. 376, the following remarks on Christian communism occur :— 
*‘ That the first Christian society was more or less a communistic 
society is certain, but it is equally certain that the communism 
and after adducing the 


j 


Was never regarded as of its essence,” 
examples of Zaccheus and Ananias, the writer continues, “It is 
evident that from the very first the communism of Christianity 
was purely tentative and voluntary, the spontaneous result of a 
profound common faith, but never enforced as a necessary prin- 
ciple of Christian discipleship.” Allow me, in confirmation of 
these statements, to recall attention to the fact so commonly over- | 
looked, that in both the passages of the Book of Acts, chaps. ii., 
44-45, and iv., 34-55, the imperfect tense is used throughout, 
‘* They were [in the habit of] selling and distributing as any were 
in need.” ‘Selling’ from time to time,—and how could they do 
this if they had already sold and thrown their all into one common | 
stock? ‘They used to bring and place the proceeds,” &c. 
Is it not quite clear that whilst the early Christians were ready | 
and willing to supply the need of their poorer brothers and sisters, 
they very wisely kept the control of such property as they had in 
their own hands? I would commend to the notice of Mr. Greg a 
reconsideration of the original statement in the Book of Acts. He 
would not then, I think, be inclined to say again, as he does in his 
paper, ‘' Is a Christian life feasible in these days?” (Contemporary 
Review, p. 696),—** It is difficult to deseribe the sinking of all pri- 
vate property in a common fund in plainer language.” . Nor would 
he be obliged to maintain that “‘ though the words are peculiar in 
the strange story of Ananias and Sapphira,” they ‘‘ can scarcely 
be held to invalidate” his conclusion. The other instance of 
Zaccheus, so much to the point, brought forward by the reviewer 
in the Spectator,escaped Mr. Greg's notice apparently.—I am, &c., 
Weobley, April 2, 1875. H. B. Pasron. 


Vicarage, 


THE DISSENTERS’ BURIALS’ BILL. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR." 

S1r,—I am perfectly amazed to find so many people writing to 
you against the Dissenters’ Burials’ Bill, and to notice on what | 
unreal and merely technical grounds some of them base their 
opposition. Mr. Herbert James argues that the churchyard, being 
consecrated, is almost a part of the church, and inasmuch as 
Dissenting services cannot be allowed in the church, neither ought 
they to be in the churchyard. One would have thought that a 
National Church would endeavour to be as little exclusive as 
possible. ‘There are practical difficulties which cannot well be got 
over in the way of Dissenters using the churches for their 
ordinary religious services, but there is no real difliculty at all 
about Burial services in the churchyards. Mr. James thinks that 
it would be a shocking thing that ‘‘ any one, whether qualified or 
not, should be allowed to perform rites or to teach congregations 
within its consecrated precincts.” Now I, a plain layman, do not 
see it. I admit only this much, that it would be unwise to allow 
unqualified persons to speak with the authority of the Church, or 
to do anything that would in any way commit the Church. Any- 
thing beyond that gives me the impression either of some fanciful 
theory about Church order and authority, or else of some supersti- 
tious notion about consecrated ground. 

But at the funeral of a Dissenter, the Dissenting minister or 
person officiating would be perfectly well known to be a Dissenter, 
and not in any way to represent the Church. The service at a 
funeral is for the mourners ; they would know the officiating minis- 
ter, and understand perfectly that the service was not a Church-of- 
England service at all. 

But Mr. Venables seems to doubt if the grievance is actually 
felt. I was once present at the funeral of a worthy Presbyterian. 
His own nephew, an eminent Baptist minister, was present. His 
own Presbyterian minister was also present. It would have been 
natural and appropriate that the words of consolation should have 
come from the lips of one or both of these men, but the grave 


| misrepresentation, or even mistake. 
| these readers that I make the following corrections :— 


| mit me to an apotheosis of the subjects. 


| on the side of flattery against common-sense |” 


was in consecrated ground, and therefore the service was read by 
a man who inquired before commencing whether the body to be 
buried was that of a manor a woman. In that case the grievanee 
was actually felt! It would be a wise step on the part of the 
Church of England to abolish it before it is felt more generally 
than itis now. Hostility embittered by wounded feeling is not 
easily healed. 

Some people argue as if Dissenters were a separate caste, and 
seem to think that if a man is a Dissenter, his father must haye 
been one too, as well as all his relatives, so that there can be no 
reason for desiring that his body should be buried in a church. 
yard, lappily, in this country, society is not divided by such 
hard-and-fast lines, and the separation of Clurchmen from Dis. 
senters in the grave has always appeared to me to be barbarous, 

I am not an anti-State Churchman, and have often thought 
that if ever the Liberal party adopts as part of its policy the 
separation of Church and State, I shall be compelled to go over 
to the Conservatives. But now that opposition to the Burials 
Lill is a cardinal article in the Conservative creed, that is out 
of the question, for it will be better that the ¢ hurch should be 
disestablished, than that the union of Church and State should be 
maintained on such unjust and ungenial principles as underlie the 
What can be Mr. Disraeli’s reason for 


opposition to this measure. 
Can it be that he is beginning 


taking up the ground that he did? 
‘¢ to educate his party up” to disestablishment ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
D. S. R. 


* THE CAVALIER AND HIS LADY.” 


(To TH# EDITOR OF THE “ SPROTATOR.”) 


| Srr,—As your review of ‘*The Cavalier and his Lady” seems to 


me unfair, I ask your leave candidly to give my grounds for 


thinking so. Ido not for a moment intend to cross swords with 


| you—if, indeed, it be not a freedom to hint at anything so pre- 


posterous—about the merit or the genius exhibited in the extracts 
from various works of the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle, which 
[ have entitled ** The Cavalier and his Lady.’ As good or better 
critics than the writer of this notice have agreed and disagreed 
with him. I, who do not claim to be a critic,—God forbid !—but 
can humbly appreciate such quaint, gentle, pretty fancies as won 
the admiration of men like Coleridge and Charles Lamb, happen 
also to disagree with him. I really do not see how the issue can 


| be determined, except by people who will read both my book and 


your notice, and to them I leave it. 

There are some people who will read and evjoy your remarks 
without looking at the book, and may believe you incapable of 
It is to put myself right with 


1. Your imputation that I have ‘ performed my duty in a 
perfunctory manner” is not true; and I use that term in its 
strongest sense, because to anyone who knew anything of the 
books from which the extracts were made, the book is 
evidence to the contrary. I compiled it eight years ago, 
and gave to it three months of honest work off and on 
at the British Museum, in addition to all I had procured 
and read of my authors before. Everything kuown to your critic 
or knowable to anyone about the noble pair, I believe I had col- 
lated. Recently, when passing the book through the press, I 
again ransacked the Museum, to add, if possible, to my informa- 
tion. ‘The introductory essay, good, bad, or indifferent, was 
rewritten five times with my own hand. ‘This is an imputation 
that cuts deeply, and that I never expected would be thrown at 


me in the Spectator. What if I were to remark that the criticism 


| is perfunctory? that no grounds are shown for your contempt of 


the Duchess’s poetry ? and that it was cheaper and easier to fill 
up your columns with second-hand criticisms and damaging 
extracts from the familiar pages of Evelyn and Pepys, than to give 
good reasons of your own? 

2. Your critic has mistaken the nature of my “ admiration ” for 
the Duke and Duchess. He says I put her forward as ‘the type 
and representative” of a Cavalier’s wife, when I donot. The 
title, extracted by my publisher from the first page of my essay, 
struck me as quaint and opportune, but certainly does not com- 
Worse than all, I am 
accused of ‘‘ being blinded to the sins and errors of the Cavalier 
cause,” because, forsooth! I do not make of a literary essay 4 
political disquisition. I abstained, with the greatest care, from ex- 
pressivg any opinion one way or the other on political matters, 
proposing simply to give enough of the private life of the New- 
castles to introduce the reader to their writings. Your critic 
says he is astonished to find ‘‘an iconoclast [a name I disows] 
To prove this, he 
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picks out a solitary exaggeration, aimed at that savage, Walpole, 
from a whole page of half-humorous and ironical approbation. I 
cannot, on re-reading pp. 22-24 of the essay, discharge the critic 
from unfairness on this point.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Temple, April 8. EpWARD JENKINS. 
fMr. Jenkins does not seem to see that, if he collated every- 
thing, and omitted the unfavourable accounts of Pepys, Evelyn, 
&e., be has been unfair, which is worse than being perfunctory ; or 
that their accounts, withheld by him if known, are much of the 
foundation of our opinion. The title of the ‘‘ Cavalier and his 
Lady,” whether chosen by Mr. Jenkins or his publisher, must 
» Duke amd Duchess are presented as representative 


mean that the 
We remain of opinion that 


man and wife of the Cavalier party. 
Mr. Jenkins’s fancy for the Duchess is a craze, and that his com- 
parison of his poetry with Milton’s shows the height of his delusion 
and the factitiousness of this ‘‘ minor literary production.”— 


Ep. “p cl 4 


A RT. 
—————>_ 
PHILLIP’S PICTURES. 

To place together a considerable number of an artist’s works is 
always a trying test of his fertility and depth. 
British artists are now passing this ordeal at South Kensington, 
and one at least comes forth in triumph. 
there been the like opportunity of studying the whole artistic 
career of a painter to that now offered in the case of the late John 
Phillip. But much of this opportunity has been lost by the 
adoption of the merely decorative system of hanging, im- 
ported thither from the Royal Academy, and which is quite 
inapplicable to a collection like this. It is no ‘ testi- 
monial of homage to the best works of the British School,” 


which this series of collections professes to be, to treat these | 


paintings of Phillip’s as the mere dressing of a room, and to 


lose sight of the greatest picture among them, that of the life of | 


a painter whose art was one of progressive improvement, even 
after his place on the Exhibition line had been secured to him, and 
who remained a student to his dying day. We hope that in future 
years a better system will be adopted, and some attempt made at 
a chronological arrangement. 
collection is also lost by the separation of studies and sketches 
for pictures from the finished works themselves. It fortunately 
happens that Phillip’s pictures are nearly all dated, and with 
the knowledge of a few leading epochs in his career, the period to 
whieh each belongs can be readily assigned to it. But the task of 
forming an estimate of the continuous course of his art will not be 
undertaken by ordinary loungers through a picture gallery. 

John Phillip was born at Aberdeen, and began life as a house- 
painter. His passion for art was, it is said, first discovered by 
Major Pryse Gordon, in whose house he was found gazing at the 
pictares instead of glazing the window. ‘The Major was struck 
with his taste, and sent him to Lord Panmure, at whose expense 
he first received instruction in art. He painted portraits a little 
in Scotland, and with the likeness of the ‘‘ Brig Manly ” he paid 
his passage to London in her in 1834 to see the Exhibitions. A few 
years after he came again, and was a student of the Royal 
Academy. The picture which first brought him into notice was 
the “ Presbyterian Catechising,” which was exhibited in Trafalgar 
Square in 1847, when Phillip was thirty. 
followed it, is ac ymposition of many figures, well put together, 
and rather thinly painted, and belongs to the somewhat hackueyed 
om of subjects a lopted by the many followers of the school of 
Wilkie. There is little in them to indicate what the painter's 
mature style was to be, yet they are important as showing the 
kind of training he took with him to Spain, and what was the 
There is more of pictorial feeling in 
them than of imitative exactness, and it is only occasionally that 


fy 


original bent of his mind. 


his early works foreshadow the strong realistic power which he 
afterwards acquired. When at the age of thirty-four he was sent, 
for his health, to spend some months in Spain, he seems to have 
carried with him the same scheme of art, and to have 
set up under a Southern sky the same ideal that he had pur- 
sued in the far North ; for his whole artistic carcer is marked by 
Spersistent strength which made him hold fast by whatever he 
had once acquired. 


, In some respects his art was quite transformed 
by this visit to Spain. His eye was exposed to an entirely new 
set of impressions, and his mind responded to two great impulses 
which combined to form his future style. One of these was the 
outside look of Spanish life, with its colour and sunshine, so dif- 


This, like others which | 


Two deceased | 


Seldom indeed has | 


| not, as it seems to us, to add to its strength. 


A great part of the interest of this | which hang near together in the second room, and illustrate very 


| Velasquez is most apparent in 


| ferent from the grey skies and kirkward bearing of the people of 


Aberdeen. ‘The other was the influence of Velasquez. Each had 
its due share in the enrichment of his palette, the solidity of his 
painting, and the aspect of reality thenceforth imparted to his 
canvas. ‘The more subtle and deeper influence took the longer to 
produce its effect, and thus the first results of Spanish study chiefly 
reflect the external aspect of people and things of to-day, and bear 
comparatively small witness to the teaching of the Old Masters. The 
large picture of two English travellers revellingin a sunny courtyard 
at Seville with a gay troop of gipsies, which was exhibited in Trafal- 
gar Square in 1853, the year after his return home, and drew special 
public attention, has not very much to raise it as a painting above 
the work of other artists who have studied in Spain. With much 
brilliancy, both of tone and colour, and a feeling for surface and 
detail that he had not shown before, the pictures of this period 
are distinguished by a certain hardness, which looks like the im- 
pression of objects in strong sunshine upon an eye unaccustomed 
to the flood of light. In the well-known “ Letter-Writer of 
Seville,” painted for the Queen in the following year, as 
well as in other productions of this time, there are points 
of resemblance between the work of Phillip and that of 
contemporary painters,—as of Ansdell, and, in a less degree, of 
Lewis, and perhaps Maclise. In 1855, before his second 
visit to Spain, he tried his new power on two or three home 
subjects, where there is something that might, under different 
circumstances, have developed the sort of art that we see in the 
works of Frith, or Faed, or Cope, or other of the painters of our 
time. But at all these avenues by which he might have diverged 
from his allotted path to fame, he merely stopped to cull a flower 
by the way, while his own style was in course of formation. He 
went on assimilating these elements while the spell of Velasquez 
was at work upon him. 

The immediate effect of his second journey to Spain, which 
took place in 1856, was to soften the hardness of his painting, but 
During the three 
following years in England he was gradually improving his 
style, and there is a perceptible difference between the work of 
1857, to which year belongs the moonlit love-scene, ‘‘ Palanda la 
Pava,” and that of 1859, which shows a nearer approach to the 
mature style he developed on and after his third and last visit to 
Spain in 1860. There happen to be four of the smaller pictures 
well these changes in his style. They are called ‘‘ La Bolero” 
(1392), painted in 1854, in his harder manner; “ The Duenna’ 
style; ‘* Uvas Maduras ” (1402), 
and power; and ‘ El Cigarillo” 
refinement of his latest years. 
of his art that the influence of 
richness and harmony of colour, 
mastery of hand, and broad manner of imitation. Yet never 
were artists more distinct in aim than these two. Phillip was 
to the last a painter of the subject-pieces with which he had 
started early in life as the follower of Wilkie. The two pic- 
tures which he left nearly finished at his death were of precisely 
the kind of subject that Wilkie might have chosen, the ‘* Buying 
the Tickets’ and ‘‘ Reading the Numbers” in the State Lottery, 
Phillip’s impressions of Spain were, in fact, made from his own 
Seotch basis of observation, and there is, with all its vivid truth- 
fulness, a Northern nationality about his treatment of Spanish life 
and character which give it a certain originality of style. With 
him the ‘** bright,and fierce, and fickle” character of the South were 
tempered by the ‘‘ dark, and true, and tender” feeling of the North. 
Nothing is visible here of the savage, brutal, bull-fighting type, 
which such painters as Fortuny and Madrazo delight to depict; 
nothing in common with Henri Regnault, or probably Goya; nor 
do we see in his Spaniards any reflection of the fire and haughtiness 
so plainly set forth in some of the portraits by Velasquez himself 
There are a purity of feeling, a joyous innocence, a deep and 
tender pathos, and a genial humour in the works of Phillip which 
come from the land of his birth ; with a nice discrimination of char- 
acter and a subtlety in its expression, which belong to himself alone. 
Yet with all this, there is no very strong individuality in his sepa~ 
rate figures. ‘I’o each he conveys the true sentiment of the moment, 
and gives ample variety of expression, without exaggerating any, 
But each figure does not separate itself in our memory with that 
sort of distinctness which we see in the work of a creative power 
like that of Hogarth, and which is in the nature of portraiture, 
Joha Phillip, though he painted some fair portraits, does not stand 
in the highest rank of that branch of art. His picture of the 
House of Commons is more remarkable as a pleasing pictorial 
treatment of an unpromising subject than as a collection of really 
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fine portraits. In these respects he had nothing in common with 
Velasquez, the most realistic of painters, the prince of portraiture. 
But Velasquez was par excellence a painter; and it was in his 
painting, as such, no matter what the subject, or what the con- 
ception of that subject, that our own artist was able to feel and 
profit by his influence. Phillip’s great success lay in the appli- 
cation to a generally attractive class of subjects the grand 
manner of painting which he learnt from the Spanish masters. To 
this combination, and the opening out a new field in which there 
was much scope for external imitation, is due his place as the 
founder of a school which has now a tribe of followers. 

There is one remarkable picture of his now at South Kensington, 
the very last that he ever finished, a handsome bearded head, with 
a steel breast-plate and black sleeves, enlivened by a piece of red 
curtain behind, which he is said to have painted expressly to con- 
vey his idea of the Venetian feeling of portraiture. In refinement 
of tone and colour it is, perhaps, unequalled by any of his works, 
and it may be a good likeness of Colonel H. Hope Crealock, whose 
portrait it is said to be; but its chief interest is derived from the 


}an element of frost in the Chillingly constitution which this 
|indifference and doubt confirm. Mr. Chillingly Mivers, the 
| head of a cadet branch of the family, is the editor and pro- 
prietor of The Londoner, a weekly paper of the cold critical school, 
whose line of policy is very cleverly described, though the power of 
| diagnosis of that gentleman seems to be grossly caricatured whea 
it is gravely represented that he can judge by the failing pulses of 
| his friends in the great world, as he shakes hands with them, how 
| soon they are likely to die, and whether it is time to get their 
obituaries written. Mr. Chillingly Gordon, the head of another 
| cadet branch, who takes up the hard liberal view in the interests 
|of his own advancement, and advocates democratic politics 
solely because democracy is the winning side, would evidently 
| have been Kenelm’s chief antagonist in the continuation of 
| this story which we suspect Lord Lytton had planned. But 
/in Kenelm, beneath the frosty temperament of the Chillinglys, 
there is a vein of romantic passion, derived through his father, 
| Sir Peter, who is a Chillingly of exceptional tenderness of nature, 
while his wife, on the contrary, is more chilly than the Chillinglys, 


evidence it contains of a new impulse which he appears to have | being very cleverly described as a virtuous matron, ‘* morals irre- 
felt in the very last year of his life, when he went for the first | proachable, manners dignified and she-baronety.” Kenelm is early 


time to Italy, and there made a special study of the works of 
Titian. There is no trace that we can see in any other of his 
pictures, even those which he left unfinished, of this peculiar in- | 
fluence; but from this one alone it may be inferred that had he | 
lived longer, his art might have yet gone through a further stage | 
of development. He was, as we have said, an earnest student to | 
the last, and when, a few days only after the completion of this 





submitted to the moral influence of his cousin Mivers and others 
on the staff of The Londoner. It is this influence which Kenelm, 
in the course of this tale, works himself rid of, and some of the 


wittiest parts of the work are the various attacks on The Londoner’ 


and its school of destructive critical thought. Here are a few of 
the chief aphorisms of its editor and proprietor :— 
“Mr. Mivers had some other aphorisms on this important subject, 


picture, he was stricken down by paralysis, he died in the very | One was, ‘ Refuse to be ill. Nover tell people you are ill; never own 


plenitude of his power. 








BOOKS. 
— 
KENELM CHILLINGLY.* 
None of Lord Lytton’s books would give so pleasant an impres- 


sion of the author as this. The first volume is full of his peculiar | 
cleverness, of the knowledge of the world and the sarcasm which | 


have always relieved the unreal flights of his ambitious imagina- 
tion, and the third contains the tenderest and truest picture of 
a child-like woman’s loveableness which we remember in his 
works. In fact, there is plenty of wit and a little genuine 


poetry in this book, and the latter assertion is one we should | 
hardly be inclined to make, or at least should make with much | 


reservation, of any other of Lord Lytton’s novels. The 
tale has a certain flavour of Goethe's Wilhelm Meister, 
not enough to make it in any respect an imitation, but 
enough to make it probable that the plan of Kenelm Chillingly | 


it to yourself. Illness is one of those things which a man should resist 
on principle at the onset. It should never be allowed to get in the 
thin end of the wedge. But take care of your constitution, and, having 
ascertained the best habits for it, keep to them like clockwork.’ Mr, 
Mivers would not have missed his constitutional walk in the Park 
before breakfast, if, by going in a cab to St. Giles’s, he could haye 
saved the city of London from conflagration. Another aphorism of his 
was, ‘If you want to keep young, live in a metropolis; never stay 
above a few wecks at a time in the country. Take two men of similar 
constitution at the age of twenty-five; let one live in London and enjoy 
a regular sort of club-life; send the other to some rural district, pre- 
posterously called ‘salubrious.’ Look at these men when they have 
both reached the age of forty-five. The London man has preserved 
his figure, the rural man has a paunch. The London man has an 
interesting delicacy of complexion; the faco of the rural man is cross- 
| grained and perhaps jowly.’ <A third axiom was, ‘Don’t be a family 

man; nothing ages one like matrimonial felicity and paternal ties. 
| Never multiply cares, and pack up your life in the briefest compass 


| youcan. Why add to your carpet-bag of troubles the contents of a 
| lady’s imperials and bonnet-boxes, and the travelling /ourgon required 
| by the nursery. Shun ambition—it is so gouty. It takes a great deal 
|out of a man’s life, and gives him nothing worth having till he has 
ceased to enjoy it.’ Another of his aphorisms was this, ‘A fresh mind 
keeps the body fresh. Tako in the ideas of the day, drain off those of 
yesterday. As to the morrow, time enough to consider it when it 


was suggested to Lord Lytton by the study of the first part | becomes to-day.’ Preserving himself by attention to these rules, Mr. 


of Wilhelm Meister. ‘There is the same looseness of construc- 
tion intended to admit of all sorts of criticism on the opinions, 
artistic theories, and politics of the day. There is the same | 
element of incognito Bohemian adventure,—the hero escaping | 
from his cwn class into contact with the ideas and opinions of 


| Mivers appeared at Exmundham fotus, teres, but not rotundus—a man 


of middle height, slender, upright, with well-cut, small, slight features, 
thin lips, enclosing an excellent set of teeth, even, white, and not 
indebted to the dentist. For the sake of those teeth he shunned acid 
wines, especially hock in all its varieties, culinary sweets, and hot 
drinks. He drank even his tea cold. ‘There are,’ he said, ‘two things 
in life that a sage must preserve at every sacrifice, the coats of his 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
quite different classes of the community. And there is the same | stomach and the enamel of his teeth. Some evils admit of consolations: 


impression left upon the reader that the author intended to com- | 
plete the ‘ Apprentice-years’ by a supplementary tale, giving his | 
maturest political and social convictions, such as Goethe gave in | 
Meister’s ‘* Wanderjahre.” 
tion might, like the great German’s, have been a failure, spoiled | 


by the pedantry of system. For Kenelm Chillingly’s adven- | well the slang and the cynicism of the age. 


there are no comforters for dyspepsia and toothache.’ A man of letters, 
but a man of the world, he had so cultivated his mind as both, that he 
was feared as the one, and liked as the other. As a man of letters he 
despised the world; as a man of the world he despised letters. As the 


= i : é Id 
Perhaps, however, this continua- representative of both he revered himself. 


Amongst the friends of Mr. Chillingly Mivers, Kenelm learns 
Perhaps the most 


age : ‘ wth i ; y 
tures, even in the period of youth and passion, are—here again amusing part of the book is the account of his adventures as & 


resembling Wilhelm Meister s—by no means exciting. Indeed, but | day-labourer, when he makes a farmer's hay for him, and to his 
for the wit of some of the descriptions of life and manners, the | own great surprise receives a florin for so doing,—the first money 
greater part of the tale would be languid reading ;—nor are we he had ever earned in his life. The farmer finding Kenelm a clever 


encouraged by such glimpses of Lord Lytton’s social and political 
philosophy as are given, to wish particularly for more. Perhaps it 
was not without happy result for the author's fame, that his last 
novel contains rather an acute, and often witty criticism on 


fashionable ideas, than the mature convictions which he would have | 


endeavoured to substitute for these fashionable ideas. In this 
story, at all events, where Lord Lytton ceases to be critical and 
attempts to support his criticisms by positive teaching, he is very 
apt to fall into his old vein of stilted rhapsody. 

Kenelm Chillingly is a youth of passionatechivalry at heart—Lord 
Lytton evidently thinks that the name ‘‘Kenelm” had its influence 
in making him so—but thoroughly imbued with the modern in- 


difference and doubt of the day and the superficial hardness which | 


that indifference and doubt foster. Indeed, there is meant to be 











* Kenelm Chillingly his Adver 


ly: Advent s and Opinions 
Caxtons.” 3yols. Edinburgh and 


ondon: Blackwood. 





fellow, above his apparent station, immediately begs him to put 
down his own son, who is a prig, whereupon Kenelm muses on the 
request, his old friend The Londoner coming in for a caustic hit:— 


“¢ Hold; you seem a sharp fellow, and certainly no fool. I havea 
son, a good smart chap, but stuck up; crows it over us all; thinks no 
| small-beer of himself. You'd do me a service, and him too, if you'd let him 
down a peg or two.’ Kenelm, who was now hard at work at the pump- 
handle, only replied by a gracious nod. Butas he seldom lost an oppor- 
tunity for reflection, he said to himself, while he laved his face in the 
stream from the spout, ‘One can’t wonder why every small man thinks 
it is so pleasant to let down a big one, when a father asks a stranger to 
let down his own son for even fancying that he is not small-beer. It 18 
upon that principle in human nature that criticism wisely relinquishes 
its pretensions as an analytical science, and becomes a lucrative 
profession. It relies on the pleasure its readers find in letting a man 
down.’” 


| If the novel has any distinct purpose at all, it must be said to be 


By the Author of “The | +4 defend the old idealist instincts of man against those who 
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—_— a . . . . 

delight in the depreciation of all earnest faith and prin- 
ci le And so far as this idea goes, it is a good one. But 
P admit that it is very imperfectly worked out. 


we must ; ] . i 
Kenelm is intended to personify the chivalric spirit, so far as 


it can be reconciled with our own day, and is meant to show 
how the chivalric spirit implies and involves not indeed 
democracy, but the spirit of the heartiest friendship and 


alliance between the aristocracy and the members of the middle 
f 


and lower class. 
youth with unparalleled skill in boxing, shows itself by vanquishing 


4 blacksmith, a great village bully, the persecutor of a pretty girl 


and her lover, and by turning the man whom he has vanquished | 


with his fists into a faithful personal friend. ‘The story in this 
part is utterly unnatural, and becomes almost ludicrous when 
Kenelm, after falling in love and suffering the bitterest possible 
disappointment, and going abroad in his bitterness of spirit, is 
pars ‘ é . : : 
in his broken-hearted loneliness by his own delightful society. Itis 
obvious that Lord Lytton was greatly at a loss how best to give ex- 
pression to the true heart of chivalry in such an age as ours, and that 
in his wish to draw the picture of a sort of modern knight-errant’s 


spirit and adventures, he fell into great improbabilities and even | 


absurdities of detail. He was much clearer as to what he disliked 
and wished to oppose, than as to what he wished to teach; and so 


he manages to make us prefer Kenelm when he snubs the sneerers, | 


to Kenelm when he tries to shadow forth the positive ideas he is 


dimly grasping at. 
he tries to set down the principles of. thought which would save 


him from utter scepticism, he delineates the shallowest and tritest 


Conservatism on which any man ever yet tried to build a life of | 


faith :— 

«*Yes:I rejoice to have made friends with Mr. Emlyn. I have 
learned a great deal from him, and am often asking myself whether I 
hall ever make peace with my conscience by putting what I have learned 
practice.’—‘ May I ask what special branch of learning is that ??—‘I 
how to define it. Suppose we call it ‘ Worth-whileism.’ 
; Ideas which I was recommended to study as those that 

neration, the Not-worth-while Idea holds a very high 
aturally of calm and equable constitution, that 
Sut since I have 









searcely knov 








; of my philosophical system. 
‘harles Emlyn I think there is a great deal to be 
whileism, old idea though it be. I see a man 
i 1-place materials for interest or amusement at his 
sto be always interested or generally amused ; I ask 
d it seems to me as if the causo started from 

e his relations with God and man, and that 
low any speculations to disturb. Be those be- 
“n by others, at least they are such as cannot 
fail to bo kindly and useful to fellow- 
its these beliefs on the soil of a happy and genial 
-onfirm and strengthen and call them into daily 
es forth from home, even to the farthest verge 

‘cle that surrounds it, he carries with him the home influences 
Possibly my line of life may be drawn to the 





-annot 
innot 





f kindliness and use. 





verge of a w ‘le than his; but so much the better for interest 
and amusement, if it can be drawn from the same centre; namely, fixed 
beliefs daily warmed into vital action in the sunshine of a congenial | 


home.’ ” 
To imagine that any man as able as Lord Lytton could attach 
any real value to such teaching as this is very difficult. 
it comes to is simply this: take any creed ‘ such as cannot dis- 
please a Deity, and cannot fail to be kindly and useful to fellow- 
mortals,’ into which you may happen to have been born, use your 
will to prevent its being disturbed, 7.e., resist all invasions of 
doubt by simply ignoring the doubts suggested, plant the creed 
you have so inherited ‘on the soil of a happy and genial home,’ 
and act upon it with all your might, That is a recommendation 
which, if it means anything, means that you ought to water and 
foster make-belief till it answers as well as belief,—a procedure 
fatal to its practical power. 
the ideal weakness of the tale. 
In character, as usual, Lord Lytton is not happy. While he 


’ le . 1 - - . 
merely describes the superficial character and talk of cultivated 


men of the world, he is exceedingly amusing, and in a surface way 
very life-like. Now and then he will for a few pages give a 
rather happy photograph of the talk even of a country farmer and 
his family. But 
shows the least 
surface, 


there is but one figure in these volumes that 
sign of an imagination that goes beneath the 
Kenelm himself is a perfect failure, and his father is not 
much better. Lady Chillingly and Mr. Chillingly Mivers are 
better only because they are far more of surface descriptions, far 
more within the scope of mere observation. But Lily, the child- 
like, fairy-tale-loving girl, who is represented as so much more 
infantine than her age warrants, is a conception of real beauty, 
though only a new modification of one that was always hover- 
ing before Lord Lytton’s imagination. You can see that a 
tender feminine character, of less than ordinary intellectual 


| vigour, 


Kenelm’s chivalry, fortunately armed in early | 


ued by this farrier friend, who insists on consoling Kenelm 


For instance, in almost the only place where | 


What | 


And this is no doubt the source of 


which he sometimes represents as really deficient 
in intellect, and sometimes,—here, for example,—as only of 
very tardy growth, but which in either case alike is 
awakened into new force and beauty by the power of love, was 
always haunting his dreams. It occurs in one form or another in 
many of his novels, but in none in a more fascinating form than 
this. Lily is a truly poetical conception. Her little letter of fare- 
well to her lover is one of the simplest and most touching things 
which Lord Lytton’s too often stilted genius ever produced. And 
though here and there the sketch of her does not seem quite to 
reach the mark, the conception is always beautiful. The pathos of 
her story has none of the artificial effect of Lord Lytton’s ordinary 
efforts. We may add that the novel contains at least one little 
poem which strikes us as full of real poetic feeling :— 
“THE 
“ By the muddy crossing in the crowded strects 
Stands a little maid with her basket full of posies, 
Proffering all who pass her choice of knitted sweets, 
Tempting Age with heart’s-ease, courting Youth with roses, 


FLOWER-GIRL BY THE CROSSING. 


“Age disdains the heart’s-caso, 
Love rejects the roses; 
London life is busy— 
Who can stop for posies ? 


“One man is too grave, another is too gay— 
This man has his hothouse, that man not a penny; 
Flowerets too are common in the month of May, 
And the things most common least attract the many. 


“Tll on London crossings 
Fares the sale of posies ; 
Age disdains the heart’s-ease, 
Youth rejects the roses.” 
Almost every reviewer of this tale has noticed the curious fact that 
the key-note of the last six pages of this tale,—that is, of Lord Lyt- 
| ton’s earthly musings—was Nelson's saying before giving battle, 
‘Victory or Westminster Abbey,” with which Lord Lytton contrasts 
the vulgarer cry, ‘‘ Defeat and the Three per Cents.” Yet surely 
neither cry is very elevated. The truest and highest chivalry would 
not embody so much of personal ambition and vanity in its dreams as 
to mix up Westminster Abbey in all its calculations of patriotic 
purpose. To the artist, indeed, as Lord Lytton justly maintains, the 
desire for fame must be admitted to be natural; the crave for the 
stimulus of sympathy and admiration is of the essence of the artist's 
motive power, is needful appareutly to the production of works of 
mere beauty, which, without the desire of that sympathy and ad- 
miration, would hardly find any sufficient force to bring them out of 
the imagination of the poet or painter into a form in which they 
can delight others. But for that very reason the motive of the 
artist, the motive which exercised so magical an influence over 
Lord Lytton himself, is quite distinct from the motive of chivalry 
which seeks to redress wrong and to extend protection to the weak 
for the mere pleasure of redressing wrong and preventing it. 
In this tale the two ideas are too much confused. Lord 
Lytton wished to paint a figure representing the heart of 
modern chivalry, and he did paint him as at first. entirely des- 
titute of ambition and the desire for fame. But as far as 
we understand the meaning of the last chapter, Kenelm is 
intended to merge the purer chivalry of his youth in the rather 
| spurious ambition of the artist’s love of fame, and to accept the cry 
of ** Victory or Westminster Abbey ” as the motto of his maturity. 
Thus with all its cleverness and its gleams of real beauty, Kenelm 
Chillingly leaves on us the impression of a mind in which there was 
a rooted confusion between the love of good and the love of fame. 
Still it is, perhaps, the pleasantest of all Lord Lytton’s books; it 
contains the tenderest of his pictures, perhaps the most truly poeti- 
cal of his poems, many admirable specimens of his wit, and far less 
than almost any other of his works, of his tinselly rhodomontade. 


POEMES BARBARES.* 

Tue latter part of this century has witnessed the disappearance 
of most of the highest ornaments of French literature, and 
| their places remain vacant. A country cannot, it is true, boast 
many times of periods equal in brilliancy to the twenty years 
Most of the characters of that memor- 
Soulié, Alexandre 
Gautier, and 

In political 


between 1820 and 1840. 
able time, Balzac, Sainte-Beuve, Frederic 
Dumas, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, ‘Théophile 

Alfred de Musset, were gifted with real genius. 
economy, there were Proudhon and Comte; in history, Louis 
Blanc, Edgar Quinet, Mignet; in romance, George Sand; in 
poetry, Hugo, Lamartine, Gautier—not to speak of Jules Janin, 
Ponsard, Scribe, and a host of other minor stars—and each went 
his own way, wrote in his own style, in his own ideas, shunned 


mte de Lisle. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 
Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 


* Poemes Barbares. Par Leck 


! Posies de Sully Prudhomme 
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imitation, and felt not that endortenmnt ely too frequent tendency | 
minds of abiding by the rules of a 


among the most distinguished 
change ; Balzac’s 


school. The times have undergot 
realm has fallen to M. Edmond About; 
author of Lntony, Mademoiselle de Belle-Is le, Un Mariage Sous 
Louis XV., has left his place to his son, the author of Une Visite | 
le Noces and La Femme de Claude. ‘The poets have not been 
much happier with their heirs. Charles Baudelaire is succeeded 
by M. Coppée, and Théophile Gautier by M. Catulle Mendez. 
In fact, the present generation abounds in clever men —not in men 
of genius—in dramatists who supply absence of dramatic power 

leness of wit; novelists who live on 


1e considerable 


by stage knowledge and supp! 
the pas 
of rhythm and affectation of form. 
zzie and discourage them, and many, thinking that 


t; poets who make up for lack of originality by quaintness 


The lustre of their predec 3- 


sors seems to da 
they cannot equala Balzac or a Hugo, are content with imitating 
the one or the other. The listless, wearied, L/as¢ taste of the 
public gives them no encouragement; if they wish to be read, they 
must amuse; if they wish to amuse, they must flatter; and this 
they cannot do but at the sacrifice of their independence; a poet 
must be erotic, like Musset; a novelist must be immoral, like M. 
Adolphe Belot. 
prosper at the present time. 
But it would be unjust not t 
tion of French literature, which will s 


) admit that this prevalent corrup- 
ee its decline, just as the 


. | 
classical school of the end of the last century, is not general. | 
There are a few exceptions, and M. Leconte de Lisle, the author of | 


the Potmes Barbares, is the most brilliant of those who have | 
rebelled against the golden yoke of public tyranny. M. Leconte 
de Lisle has, as a matter of course, suffered the usual punishment | 
inflicted on writers who refuse to stoop down to the reader who 
ought to rise to their level; most of his countrymen ignore his 
name; a Loulevardier could not exactly say whether he is a poet 
at all; in these circumstances, it is not surprising that he should | 
stand in the world of letters as one of the great poets of the 
time, while with the common kind his name is only remarkable 
for its similarity with that of the author of the Marseillaise. 
Meanwhile, with the haughtiness which is the usual characteristic 
of his manner, M. Leconte de Lisle has paid but little attention to 
the indifference of his compatriots, and has contributed to French 
literature works of singular power and pregnancy. ‘The last, 
oemes Barbares, affords the best sample of his strange genius, 

so strange indeed, that M. Leconte de Lisle’s nationality becomes 

a matter of doubt for his reader. All countries have yielded at 
times men whose temperaments, ideas, and leanings were entirely 
foreign,—men born in their wrong place, brought up in a society 
which was unfitted for their dispositions; such was Alfred de 
Vigny, who was far more English than French, and Théophile 
Gautier, whose nature was singularly Oriental. The same may 
be said of M. Leconte de Lisle. He is more a Greek than a 
Frenchman; he seems to have inspired himself with the wild 
grandeur of JEschylus, to have identified himself with the haughty 
loftiness of the greatest of Grecian dramatists, and to have intro- 

duced in the use of the French language a foreign manner which | 
is wholly without precedent. The P 
of a great variety of pieces, principally written in alexandrines, 
all of them remarkable for their marvellous harmony and rich 
rhyme; the poet cleverly avoids the monotony inseparable from 
the metre he prefers by making use of the rejet 
carrying over without break to the second and third line the idea 


mes Barbares are composed 


, Which consists in 
developed in the first, a manner much in favour with the members 


of the Parnasse littéraire, which would destroy rhythm, uuless 


effected by a masterly hand :— 


Et de palais cerek laipaty les bloe 1 
For his resources of language and free treatment of versifica- 
tion, without triviality and incorrectness, M. Leconte de Lisle 


may bear, as far as we can see, comparison with any French 
poet, both modern and ancient. But there are few of his verses 
that are not full of bitterness and despair; whether this results 


from the wrong he has suffered at the ies Is of the pts added 
to a sombre predisposition, or to the natural fournure of his mind, 
it is difficult to say. M. Leconte leaves to 


and portentous subjects the softer tone more congenial with the 


poets who dislike harsh 
celebration of tender sentiments, aud when occasionally he relapses 
into some dreamy souvenir of love, expressed in strains so sweet 
that one almost regrets that he should not always write in the 
same mood, in spite of the fine, bitter verses which have preceded 
these gentler expressions, M. Leconte de Lisle seems as if ashamed 
of betraying transient weakness, and resumes the avenging tone | 


Alexandre Dumas, the | 


On these conditions only does French writing | 


of a man who believes in justice, honesty, and goodness, but who 
| despairs of their eventual triumph. ‘To quote an instance among 
many, we find an Oriental piece, Ze MJonchy, in which the poet, 
who was born in the Ile Bourbon, and sighs after the luxuriant 
vegetation and dazzling sun of the tropics, recalls a first love, and 
finishes with these verses, full of tender ‘pathos — 
‘Maintenant, dans les sal des de nos gréyes, 
aa ; chiendents, au bruit des mers, 
Tu dors parmi le 


] 1 » ; , ” 


O charmes de mes prem 





Then, in another part of the book, in contrast with this, is a 


fierce anathema hurled ‘‘ aux Modernes” :— 





‘Vous vivez lichement, sans réye, sans dessein, 

Plus vieux, plus décrépits que la terre inféconde, 
Chat és des le berceau par le siécl i 

» toute pa sion vi 4 1 ] 

Votre cervelle est vide autant que votre sein, 

Et vous avez souillé ce misérable monde 
D’un sang si corrompu, dun souffl nalsain, 

Que la mort germe seule en cette boue immonde, 

| Hommes, tueurs de Dieux, les temps ne sont pas loin 

Ou, sur un 


crand tas d’or, vautrés dans quelque coin, 
a le sol nourrissi ’ rocl 


1es, 





! thant plus que fa jé ni des nuits, 
Revie eet néant des 7éme 1uis, 
Vous mourrez bétement en emplis os poches,” 


| And what a supreme expression of despair, of indifference for life, 
in these words !— 
«“ J’entonds gémir les morts sous les herbes froissées, 
O pales habitants de la nui ns réveil, 
Quel-amer souvenir, troublant votre sommeil, 
S’échappe en sourds sanglots de yos lévres glacées ? 





“ Oubliez, oubliez ! vos cceurs sont consumés; 
De sang et de chaleurs vos artéres sont vides. 
O morts, morts bienh ‘ureux, en proie aux vers avides, 


Souvenez vous plutét de la vie, et dormez! 

‘Ah! dans yos lits profonds quand je pourrai descendre, 
Comme un foreat vieilli qui voit tomber ses fers, 
Que j’aimerai sentir, libre des maux soufferts, 

Ce qui fut moi rentrer dans la commune cendre!” 

At times M. Leconte de Lisle’s verses become positively savage, 
ag in l'Anatheme, la Fin de V Homme, and itis almost painful to fal- 
low him in his sinister denunciations against what he considers 
the perversity of mankind. However, this sourness: of spirit is 
not wholly prevalent in those poems which contain a philosophical 
object. One of these, Kain, deserves particular mention, for in 
conception, in power, and in language it is unique; a comparison 
with Byron’s work on the same subject would be interesting, and 
it may be said, out of justice to M. Leconte de Lisle, that. his pro- 
duction could bear the parallel with advantage, and that this 


| single piece would ensure him a.place of honour among the great 


poets of France. It is a pity that he should not prefer 
the splendid style, pregnant with the finest qualities, of Kain 
to the sombre tints but too common with him. It appears 
to us that if he threw away the dark glasses through which 
he looks at the world, M. Leconte de Lisle would become 
accessible to a large class of readers, who do not care to hear 
too ugly things, however well said they may be. There is yet 
another subject in which M. Leconte excels, and which cop 
stitutes one of the chief attractions of the Podmes Barbares; he is 
obviously partial to the description of Nature in its primeval 
state; he delights in virgin forests, in tropical landscapes, in the 
“royalty of wild beasts,” to use the expression of a French 
Iu this special department, to the best of our belief 
untouched by any French poet, the author of the Poémes Barbares 
is unimpeachable ; his descriptions are worthy of the things he 
depicts; there is a luxuriance, a vivacity of colouring, and 4 
power of imagination in these peculiar verses which might better 
entitle them to be called ‘*‘ Potmes Indiens ;” and the French lan- 
guage has seldom been used to a more curious and clever purpose:— 


novelist. 





Au tintement de l'eau dans les porphyres roux 
Les rosiers ae » 'lran mélent leur frais murmures, 
Di t les ramiers réveurs lew l nt doux. 
» Poiseau fréle « » frelon ja oux 
F urd l les fi ‘s mires 
Les rosiers de I’Iran mélent leurs frais murmures 
Au tintement de leat ; les porphyres roux.” 


To sum up the merits of the Poimes Barbares, M. Leconte de 
Lisle has his shortcomings, which the greatest of writers are not 
exempt from; he is harsh and sceptical at times; he may be 
charged with making an abuse of proper names, which occasionally 
clash with the harmony of the verse in anything but a pleasant 
manner, and he has some few favourite expressions, like elle dardait 


ses prunelles, which reappear more often than is absolutely neces 


’ 


sary. Buatsuch comparatively slight defects are not sufficient to 
conceal the real worth of his work. ‘There remains a poet of 
really great genius,—such a one as France has not produced manyia 
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oo cuere of thin century. Poetical genius is incomplete without 
a perfect form ; M. Leconte de Lisle has it. Whether he remains 
what he now is, or exchanges his present ideas on the aspirations 
of modern 8 ciety for a more hopeful and humane view, he must 
be considere1 as the greatest living French poet, after Victor 


uo: and it is to be hoped for the sake of Frenchmen of the 
Hugo ; 


period, that they may be enabled to read him and render him full 
justice. 
It is doing to M. Sully Prudhomme’s poems more wrong than 


they deserve to speak of their merits after reviewing the Pocin 
Barbares. M. Prudhomme is he is 
justly considered as one of the worthiest poets of the Purnass: 
: several meritorious 


young writer of promise ; 


; he has made himself known by 
Lin the volume under our notice. 


miempora 
] 


productions ; these he has collect 


Like most of his brother Purnassicns, he is especially remarkable 
he writes very pretty things, 


for finish and refined expression; hi 

so simple and innocent that a young lady fresh from the boardiug- 
school might read them thout the slightest danger. But this is 
all we can say in his favour. M. Sully Prudhomme is skilful; 
his work is too ‘‘elegant.” IIe has form without genius. As 
an elegent rimeur, however, M. Sully Prudhomme deserves 


commendation. 


CHESTERLEIGH.* 
Ir seems a pity that authors who can write well and graphically 
about working people, who know the sort of opinions they hold 
and the language in which they clothe their thoughts, and have 
caught so admirably their manner that we feel they could 
personate them with telling effect, should prefer writing of 
Earls and Countesses and the great world, about which they 
frequently know too little to venture beyond what may safely be 
predicted of any persons of wealth and education. But the public 
for this in great measure. Alton Locke is not so 


nor perhaps even Adam Bede as Pelham. 


is to blame 
popular as C’ 
Readers love to feel important, in imagination, with the great 
ones of the land, to arrive with the noble hero as the dressing- 
bell rings, and to hurry down the broad staircase, and cross the 
velvet pile of the rich carpet to pay their respects to the noble 
hostess, just as the butler announces that “ dinner is served ;” or 
as more cautious authors—uncertain even on these small matters, 
and without the courage to invent a fashionable world of 
their own—regretfully and reluctantly put it, ‘‘ just as dinner 
isannounced.” And yet in honesty we must own that we have 
a fellow-feeling with the multitude in this matter ; that stories 
which open with Manchester operatives or village carpenters 
demand a certain amount of resolution to overcome the distaste 
to what is dully familiar, or, which is worse, coarse, or sordid. 
There is a charm about the external refinement of high social 
position, and a still greater charm all the shifts and 
subterfuges of straitened circumstances find no place in the wealth 
as well as rank of the and if, in addition, an author 


when 


actors ; 


has the taste, and the skill, as well as the principle, to 
add the true refinement of the heart, he will make his book 
pleasant and acceptable to the average reader, even though he 


have no great amount of originality and little insight into charac- 
ter,—far pleasanter, probably, to those who take up a novel to 
escape for a time from care and anxiety, than if it abounded with 
the most powerful descriptions of the workings of the human heart 
and the clashing of interests. It is this refinement 
that makes the attraction of Chesterl igh, and Miss Conyers 
probably gauged rightly the calibre of the average—that is 
the paying—novel reader, when she made her West-country 
farming class, which she seems to know well, subsi liary to the 
Earls and Countesses whom she probably knows only through the 
medium of novels. Nevertheless, the spirit of a true aristocracy is 
in Miss Conyers. Her great people are not only great, but gentle 
and generous,—they are noble in the highest as well as in the con- 
ventional sense. We wish all peers were as brave and pure and 
simple as Usk and George; and all their wives and daughters as 
full of sweetness and grace and quiet courage as the Countess 
an 1 Lady Grace. And if there is nothing very characteristic and 
individual about all these ladies and gentlemen, at any rate, with 
one exception, there is nothing unnatural or absurd, unless, per- 
haps, the ready tears of the gentlemen, by which Ausley Conyers 
most innocently betrays her sex. That exception is the shy, 
velvety, little widow, Mrs. Vivian Carbery, with the drooping 
eyelids and the soft voice. Not that her character is an ex- 
&ggeration, for, alas! there are plenty of beseeching eyes that 
lure to destruction, and soft voices that whisper away character 


social 
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with such plausible pitifalness, that the very victim will fancy 
himself only too kindly handled, though with a confused sense 
that something is wrong, and that he is getting into undeserved 
trouble. ‘The careless remark and the careful misconstruction, 
the quite unconscious innuendo, the friendly intercession that 
naively reveals new causes of suspicion, the preferring of charitable 
explanations that suggest the more likely unfavourable ones, such 
wiles and arts are as familiar to anyone who has known a fair and 
skilful intriguer, as they are utterly undefinable, and altogether 
intangible to the hand that would grapple with them. All these are 
personified with consummate ability in Mrs. Vivian Carbery, and 


with an ability no less remarkable ber plans are arranged and worked 
out on our hero, whose autobiography forms the story, and who is 
‘I felt that the 


the unhappy object of her dangerous attentions. 
how insignificant 


Earl had been unjust, but when I reflecte 
matters had told strongly against me, how trifling incidents had 
risen up weighty and important to condemn me, I could not discover 
where exactly the injustice lay. Some mysterious web had entangled 
me, till I was unable to break through its intricate and insidious 
The extent and daring of this lady’s machinations, how- 
ever, seem so devilish as to be the rightful property only of Miss 
Braddon and her disciples. With acoronet in prospect, it is implied 
that she puts destruction in the way of her husband, and by side- 
winds endeavours to compass also that of the two lives that stand 
between her lover and his inheritance. We have, however, a good 
deal too much of her soft sighs aud the assumed distress with which 
she angles for the sympathies, devotion and assistance of ail the 
gentlemen of her court, admirably as all this is done. Another 
less striking improbability is the grievous moral cowardice of the 
hero in retaining a secret which he was pledged to divulge, because 
he could not bear to witness the distress of his friends. And 
the picture of loving forgiveness instead 
of righteous indignation with which the disclosure is met by 
his friends when at last it is forced from him. But the great 
defect of the book is the want of individuality in the principal 
They are all 


meshes.” 


nature is outraged in 


personages, excepting only Mrs. Vivian Carbery. 
good and kind and noble, with gentleness and impulsiveness in 
different proportions ; but they are types, and not individuals. 
Lady Grace and her brother Lord Usk have perhaps the most 
character; she has endurance as well as sweetness, and principle as 
well as emotion and impulse, and more reticence, and fewer tears. 
Usk, too, is very nicely drawn,—the dreamy, cultivated enthusiast, 
with far more will than strength to do good, but always acting up 
to his ideal, and never letting the delicacy of his health burden or 
pain his friends, or interfere with action, when the influence of his 
position, or still more paramount duty seems to call for efforts of 
physical strength. 

But ‘‘why these weeps? 


as Artemus Ward has it. We 


cannot quite forgive Miss Conyers for making her men so 
frightfully lachrymose. ‘Towards the conclusion of the third 
volume the pages are, metaphorically speaking, blotted all 
over with tears. At p. 107 the tutor ‘leans on the table 
and bursts into tears,” at p. 147 Lord Usk does exactly the 
same, at p. 158 ‘his frame shakes with sobs ;” at p. 169 


‘drives back the rising tears,” 
tremulous 


it is the tutor’s turn, and he 
at p. 189 Usk’s ‘breast heaves ” 
while over-Jeaf, at p. 190, the tutor is ‘“pour- 
195 he **can hardly restrain his 
278 two middle-aged men mingle 


and his “tones ar¢ 


with emotion,” 
ing out hot tears,” and at p. 
brimming tears ;” finally, at p. 
their tears ; the once tutor ‘*‘ struggles through his blinding tears,” 
while ‘ the drops are glistening” in the eyes of his friend. We 
do not deny that the events that call forth all this demonstration 
are as sad as it is possible to be, and they are related with so much 
power and feeling that they are really touching and pathetic ; 
moreover, the friendship between the two men is exceptionally, 
though by no means unnaturally, strong, and is beautifully 
described—it is, in fact, ‘he feature of the book—nevertheless, the 
fountain of tears in men ia not so near the surface, and Miss 
Conyers is only tempting ridicule of ber admirable work in 
ignoring this fact of our harder susceptibilities. Of the other 
characters in the higher ranks, Mrs. Maynard, Nelly Loughton, 
and Lord Glentmore come next in interest, but there is no denying 
that our authoress’sreal province is in a more humblerank. [er poor 
people are individual pictures, characteristic, natural, and humor- 
ous,—alas! that we have only the slightest and most passing glimpses 
of most of them. The centenarian farmer, the valetudinarian vicar, 
the London lodging-house landlady; and better still, the village 
carpenter, Lord Usk’s valet, the old clergyman and his wife, and 
their older gardener, are all worthy of far more development and 
amplification, and we should feel that we had done the public 
good service if any words of ours could induce Miss Conyers to 
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divert her talents into this much richer vein. We shall take our 
extracts from the rambling remarks of the vicarage gardener, an 
old Yankee. ‘The occasion is the return of our hero to his home 
at the vicarage after taking his degree :— 


“¢Wal! Mr. Edmund. Thar! I guess you’re jist what’s upmost of 
my thoughts! “This day,” as I says, fust thing to the reverend 
marster, “is what we living to see has to thank God for. I ’spect,” says 
[, “ we’s going to have the bells rung out, like we has royal ‘easions.”’ 
i burst into a laugh at the idea of this degradation of the village peal. 

There yor are! Why, there arn’t one of them almighty ones fit for 
holdin’ a candle to yer, Mr. Edmund, with them innumerable forrin 
tongues, puttin’ aside of yer being a fustrate magician. There’s Cobb, 
down at the smithy, has got a pr 7, smurt idee for such a rough trade. 
“Bless yer, Master Tummas,’ ys he, “I’ve heered a good sight 
regardin’ them honourables at Oxford, through Brother Will bein’ pren- 
ticed with a tailor there. There arn’t nothin’ they carn’t do, from 
recknin’ up a tenpenny sum to tellin’ you what come to pass afust this 
here wicked world was what itis. Them holds the head tarnaticn high, 
and don’t regard a hundred pound bill more than yer do a fourpenny 
score ; tarn’t possible to ’em considerin’ tradesfolk more as if them was 
so much dirt. “ Hang me!” says he, blaspheming with the ungodly, “if 
{ wouldn’t have the bells rung out a good un, ’spite the vicar, God bless 
him!”’ Thomas put down the seeds he had been sorting, clasped his 
hands behind him, and looked at me for an answer.— Well, really,’ said 
I, in a loud voice; ‘I’m much obliged to Cobb, but we'll put off the bells, 
till I bring homo a wife, as I suppose I shall some day or other.’— 
Thomas shook his head, and snatched up the parcels again. ‘That's 
allus yer way, I reckon, but to my thinking the gift of tongues and 
being a fustrate magician is more worthy of bells than any woman 
living.’ At this moment, the huge, sandy cat, who had awoke and 
stretched himself, recognised his old playfellow, and sprung upon my 
shoulder, ‘ Thar, Dandelion, down, cat, down!’ cried his master; ‘ carn’t 
yer keep claws off? Ye’ve no more manners to yer than a savage, 
wild beast, a-seasoning of his prey.’ I excused the indiscretion of my 
enthusiastic friend, and inquired after the other pets. ‘The critturs! 
Wal! they’ro as God made ’em, and there arn’t one too many fora 
sorter that arn’t got book-larnin’ and the Scriptures to foller, and didn’t 
know a church-bell from a blacksmith’s hammer ’fore I come here, 
through not being ceremonies where I was raised. If ’twarnt for the 
critturs, days would hang dull winter-time, for, yer see, missus won't 
have a pipe nigh the premises, ’cause of sparks in the thatch, and 
twouldn’t look ’spectable for the reverend gentleman’s gardener to be 
liquoring at the public, long of village chaps.’-—‘ I’m afraid you've never 
managed to read the Bible my mother gave you,’ ventured L—‘ Thar! 
I guessed you was comin’ to that; but book-larnin’ arn’t to be got my 
time of life, as I says to the reverend lady preachin’ the Scriptures over 
me. As to me doin’ it, what’s knowing only of green things of the 
earth, and got tho use of beasts with no more edication than what larns 
em the way to their mouths, ’tarn’t possible. Yer seo, a man’s head 
don’t grow bigger with all his larnin, and there arn’t place for all sorts 
in it, one sort carn’t come in when t’others there already ; yer carn't fix 
two sorts in one square of room, ’tarn’t possible yer should; and I ’spect 
them fustrate larned folks of yours can’t get over that noways.” 








At Mr. Edmund's next return home, after securing a tuturship at 
an earl’s, the old Republican is by no means so complimentary :— 


“Wal, Mr. Edmund,’ ho answered snappishly to my salutation, as 
he rested from his work, and wiped his brow; ‘yer goin’ arter the 
almighty of the earth, are yer? 
pride, says. But t’arn’t no glory to them, I reckon; we arn’t got them 
snares of Satan in Americay. The Lord God made ’em ekul, male and 
female; and t’arn’t possible to ’em, goin’ against Him, which is over 
all, and bein’ lords and kings over their brethen, savin’ through devils.’ 
—Oh! Thomas! Thomas!’ interrupted my mother, shaking her head 
at her incorrigible pupil; ‘how can you talk so, after the times I’ve 
read you the books of Kings and Judges ?'—‘ What was devoured of 
worms through glorifying himself! Warn’t that through devils? No, 
no, t’arn’t no good with lords and rulers, Mr. Edmund; but a snare of 
Satan to them trespassin’ through pride.’-—‘I’m only going to be tutor 
to his lordship’s sons, so I’m not very likely to get too proud,’ I 
answered, laughing.—‘Tarn’t possible to yer avoidin’ it,’ growled 
Thomas, more and more sullenly; ‘sojournin’ with the mighty, and 
abidin’ in great cities where is naught savin’ ungodliness and works of 
Satan.’—‘ Edmund, dear, do come along,’ whispered my mother, trying 
to draw me away as she moved to another bed. She had grown more 
nervous about exciting Thomas’s prejudices on some points, than hope- 
ful of converting him. But I, with all the confidence of youth, was 
resolyed to push the point...... **TIelp me in my garden!’ he ex- 
claimed; ‘Lord have marcy on us! T’arn’t possible to yer what mocks 
and flatters in kings’ houses, loppin’ of trees, and hoein’ of tares with 
them delicate, vain, light-coloured garments of yours, and a ring to 
either hand, what is a snare of Satan to them takin’ to’em. I can see 


o99 


yer. 

We would gladly introduce the old clergyman and his wife, 
the carpenter and the valet, if we had space; they are well 
worthy of our readers’ acquaintance, who must manage the 
introduction for themselves, But why will our authoress make 
her readers shrink from such terrible grammar as this? —‘ *‘ Why, 
George,’ added Usk, ‘if that’s Harold, it [a fourth person] 
was certainly not him.’—‘ Not him,’ [I echoed.—‘I tell you it’s 
him,’ shouted George ;’” and these are two noblemen and their 
Oxford tutor! We are sorry to conclude with an unfavour- 
able criticism, for we have gained much enjoyment from the 
book ; but the style and thought are worth English and grammar 
equally refined and cultivated, and we could point out at least 
three dozen instances in which these are more or less seriously 
defective. 


So, the reverend vicar, full of his | 


WALKS IN FLORENCE.* 
TueE title of this book conjures up a vision of delight. To one 
w ho knows Florence it recalls the City of Flowers as he has seen it 
in the fair spring-time, surrounded with its fruit gardens fyl] of 
luxuriant blossom, giving a promise, sure to be fulfilled, of sum. 
mer plenty and autumnal abundance,—he sees the domes, and 
towers, and other well-known landmarks, and he looks round 
upon the swelling hills, with here a pine forest, there a monastery, 
a villa, or a church,—he sees the slender, muddy, although Poetic 
Arno, crossed by its bridges so picturesquely various in style and 
date, he remembers the pleasure with which he spent days, weeks, 
or months in wandering within or without the city, and he will 
seize with avidity upon the two volumes which he supposes wil] 
bring those bygone days back to him again. If, however, he 
thinks with us, he will find Walks in Flor disappointing, It 
would almost seem as if the joint authoresses had set themselves 
the task of eliminating the poetic and graceful element entirely from 
their account of a city where nothing is without poetry and grace, 
and that in avoiding the pitfalls of fine writing and exaggerated 
description, they had limited themselves to the most serious 
and matter-of-fact prose. They quote Dante certainly, and 
even other poets, but as vouchers for statements upon 
matters of history and archewology; rarely, very rarely, do 
they condescend to introduce any little anecdote, or to pro- 
duce any of those genre pictures by which Forde and Mr. Hare 
so charmingly illuminate their volumes, and brighten up the 
heavier matter which they contain. In fact, Walks in 
Florence is a book which it would be useful to study bit by bit 
among the objects which it describes, but which would form a 
most indigestible literary meal, were it to be read by the fireside 
as an ordinary book of travel. It is a work of reference, an 
extended Murray in a sombre dress. ‘The work displays an industry 
beyond praise, and an amount of labour and research only to be 
fully appreciated by those who know something of what careful 
study is needed in order to describe adequately one historical 
monument; it contains information of the most varied nature, 
and has hardly left a building or a work of art unnoticed, and it 
is not content with mere notices, but goes into the history of each, 
relatiug the principal events connected with it, and each chapter 
concludes with the chronology of these events; but all this might 
have been done with more brightness. However, we do not yish 
to be hypercritical, and will frankly acknowledge that we have 
in these two volumes a valuable acquisition. ‘The student of 
Italian literature will of course be familiar with very much 
of their contents, but not every one has his (Guicciardini, 
his Vasari, and his at his fingers’ ends, and 
many will be glad to have at second-hand and in their 
own language the records which they have left us of the 
men who contributed to make Florence such as we now find 
her. But the Misses Horner have not been content with ordinary 
sources of information; they have ransacked libraries and manu- 
scripts—studied, compared, and sifted different testimonies, and 
in doing so have had the aid of accomplished savants—and the 
result is, as we said before, a work full of interest, which should 
be welcomed with gratitude by the crowd of English who yearly 
throng the streets of the Tuscan capital, and who, as a rule, 
know so very little about it. We presume that portability was 
the desideratum aimed at in the work before us, and that this 


Baldinucci 


| accounts for its appearing in such closely-printed, stumpy volumes. 


Pictorial illustration apparently formed no part of the plan; here 
and there, few and far between, we find a coarsely-executed wood- 
cut, among which it is absolutely provoking to see an angel of 
Fra Angelico; but these sketches add little or nothing to the 
book, and only make us wish for something better. After aa 
introductory chapter, devoted to the history and topography of 
Florence, the writers begin their walks very naturally with the 
Baptistery and Duomo, and go on, taking each principal building 
It 
is not our purpose to comment minutely upon these descriptions,— 
such a proceeding would be unnecessary ; we shall merely mention 
such portions of them as we think more especially worthy of notice. 
As to the museums and galleries we have not much to say ; they 
appear to have been attentively studied, and the principal 
pictures, statues, and gems are noticed critically and with muci 
judgment. We do not remember to have seen in any other 
modern work attention drawn to what used to be remarkable 
objects in Florence, some of which still remain,—we mean the 
‘Tabernacles to be found at the corners of streets and alleys. Pic- 


in succession, as well as the public gardeus and institutions. 


— 


* Walks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna Horner. 2 vols. London: Strabaa 


} and Co. 
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tures of real merit were often placed in such positions, and a few 

et remain behind their dusty glass coverings, although no longer 
surrounded by devout worshippers; at night a lamp burns before 
them :— 

«The addition of the lamp,” say the Misses Horner, “is said to have 
peen first suggested by Peter Martyr as a protection after dark, when 
Florence was frequently subject to scenes of violence, from the quarrel 

1e Paterini a2 } The practice of thus lighting 
‘oved in order to combi 
government, the criminal who 
mpelled t 


e of five years.” 





between tl 


ath $s. 
- t 
the city } ; 


that, 
epublican 


1e this advan- 
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The chapter on the Ghetto and the Mercato Vecchio is one of 
the most characteristic, describing as it does one of the oldest 
parts of Florence, a district formerly much frequented by nobles, 
but now inhabited by a poor population, who occupy what is well 
termed a labyrinth of narrow streets and small piazzas. In this 
chapter also much is said about the different guilds, those cele- 
brated Companies whose relations extended not merely to France 
and England, but all over the far East. Dante’s family belonged 
to the Guild of Wool, with which was allied that of Physicians 
and Apothecaries. The apothecaries of Florence, it seems, not 
ouly supplied medicine and medicaments to their patients, but 
actually furnished funerals! And, say the writers, ‘the pro- 
fession was held in high esteem, and the Guild must have acquired 
great wealth, from the money given by the rich on these occasions, 
and the various articles they considered necessary for the obsequies 
of their relations.” ‘Three very interesting chapters are those on 
the Piazza della Signoria and the Palazzo Vecchio, places which 
have been the scenes of so many changes, such fierce conflicts, 
and which possibly are destined to witness many more, for, 
although tranquillity and order reign at present, Italian unity 
has never been of very long duration, and Florentines were wont 
themselves to say,— 
“ Le leggi di Toscana 
Duran’ tre di ed una settimana.” 

One of the little illustrations represents the door of Dante's 
house, a relic upon which every one who goes to Florence looks 
with intense interest; that door is, however, according to the 
Misses Horner, not the door of the dwelling-house, but that of 
the shop or booth, ‘‘ adapted for the exercise of the wool trade,” 
30 described when sold in 1429. It is not generally known that 
this same booth was used, as the authors tell us, two centuries 
later by Mariotto Albertinelli for his tavern, which he set up 
when disgusted with his friend Fra Bartolomeo, who left his 
profession to enter a convent, and this tavern was frequented by 
all the men of genius in Florence. Still more interesting than the 
house of Dante is that of the Buonarotti family, opposite the 
Pagliano Theatre, for there is to be seen, besides many memorials 
of the great sculptor, a light closet supposed to have been the 
study of Michael Angelo. It was accidentally discovered by the 
wife of the last Buonarotti; ‘‘ his crutch is on the wall, his slippers 
on the desk, and a portrait, probably recently placed there, is 
thought to represent Vittoria Colonna.” In one of the other 
rooms the model for the statue of David is shown. 

The Pia Casa di Lavoro, formerly the Convent of Monte 
Domini, must not be passed without notice. It is, in plain 
English, the workhouse of Florence, but a workhouse so different 






















from those we are accustomed to see that, as the author 
observes, — 

praiseworthy exertions of the Florentine municipality have 

a area ity, and the order, cleanliness, and cheerful, whole- 

6 li t ts walls, render it worthy the attention of all interested 

the s vorkhouses. No able-bodied man or woman is 

‘mit vccording to the ability of each individual, is required 

1a leasant ) ithin the cloisters of the old convent is 

sed for t n, and a playground is set apart for the young. 

Boys and girl e a good education, and workshops are attached to 

the instit 1 supply the means for teaching each child some 

branch of re he is sent out to earn his own livelihood. The 

rector, y has his office in building, is ready at stated times to 

hy « ate und to listen to complaints, with a view to 

I 8 0 I ll- ur grievance, T he person appointed is an 

. ited in, and he is assisted by a council. The fund for th 
rt of t Pia Casa di Lavoro is supplied by the municipality.” 


" € have printed in italics a sentence which we think supplies 
the key to much of the success of the Italian scheme. Were our 
workhouse arrangements under the constant and _ intelligent 
management of gentlemen or gentlewomen, they would probably 
be ree found to produce much more satisfactory results, and we 
might with advantage take a leaf out of the book of the Floren- 
“ines, and make our workhouses places of refuge, instead of the 


Prisons they at present too much resemble. 





FOUCHE AND COMMUNISM IN 1793." 
Foucué is best known to the present generation as the type of a 
police minister. The services he rendered to the Imperialist 
cause, while Napoleon was firm in his seat, the transfer of his 
allegiance to the Bourbous when his former master was tottering, 
In this book we see him 


have given him an unpleasant notoriety. 
He is described as one of 


in a different and an even worse light. 
those representatives of the people who were sent into the various 
departments for the purpose of spreading revolutionary principles 
and of crushing the aristocracy, and who often performed this 
duty by means the most odious, levying contributions, imprisoning 
without trial, resorting to still greater violence if these measures 
proved ineffectual. All the charges which the Comte de Martel 
makes against Fouche and his colleagues are sustained by reference 
to official documents, many of which are as yet unpublished, and 
in collecting which much diligence and research have been shown. 
The author has made use of the national archives of France, as well 
as of the libraries of Paris and Lyons, and of the British Museum, 
and he has brought to light much that is valuable. We regret 
that the style of his book is not equally attractive. Owing to an 
incessant repetition of certain phrases, to an indiscriminate publica- 
constant 


tion of everything connected with his subject, to a 
attempt at stimulating the attention of his readers by the use of 
italics, the Comte de Martel has produced a work which on the 
whole is tedious, and which is not redeemed from this censure by 
the interest attaching to some of its materials. 

‘The professed object of the book is to show that there is nothing 
very original in the Communism of 1871. According to the 
Comte de Martel, the same principles as those which led to the 
destruction of the ‘Tuileries and of the VendOme Column prevailed 
extensively during the first Revolution, and bore fruit chiefly in 
the provinces. It is as a type of the Communists of our day that 
Fouché is presented to us here. His letters to the Committee of 
Public Safety, his proclamations, his general mode of action, testify 
to an ardent desire for a crusade against the rich in the name, 
rather than for the benefit, of the poor. How far Fouché was 
sincere in his denunciation of those who had wealth and did not 
give up what he then considered their superfluity, may be judged 
from the fortune he himself amassed while he was preaching 
poverty, and from the titles and honours which he afterwards 
coveted. ‘There was certainly a grand profession of virtue in all 
Fouché’s public acts, but if we were to judge him by the high 
standard he set up for others, we fear, even on his own showing, he 
would hardly reach it. We find him proclaiming to the army 
that a soldier of liberty who acts with such meanness as to give 
himself up to pillage will be degraded and treated like a brigand. 
When we come to the private practice of this strict moralist, and 
hear of the sums he diverted to his private purse from the fines 
levied on the rich, we presume there must be some difference 
between soldiers of liberty and representatives of the people. In 
a later part of the book Fouché and his colleagues at Lyons issue 
requisitions for bottles of wiue by the hundreds, for dozens of 
cravats, gloves, and silk stockings. Among the accounts sent in to the 
Committee of Public Safety from Lyons are bills for such neces- 
saries as washing, and such luxuries as turkeys, partridges, capons, 
confectionary, and perfumes which had been supplied either to 
the Deputies or their wives. A special charge was even made for 
white bread, which was consumed by these families at the cost of 
the Republic, while the inhabitants of Lyons were put upon scanty 
rations of an execrable bread invented by Fouché, and called the 
bread of equality. According to Fouché’s own account, at the 
time he was signing these requisitions, and when his colleagues at 
least were indulging in every luxury, it was well known to all who 
knew him that he ate nothing but the commonest bread and drank 
nothing but water. We do not find, however, that anyone else 
vouches for this statement, and by itself it is simply incredible. 
With the recent experience the French have had of requisitions, 
there must be many people competent to judge of the moderation 
and sobriety of those who adopt that method of living, and the 
admirers of Fouché will, no doubt, be grateful to any German 
philosopher who can show them what is the exact distinction 
between requisitions and pillage. 

Ilaving observed what was the course prescribed for soldiers of 
liberty and what was the course followed by their superiors, let us 
now, with the aid of the Comte de Martel, see how the crusade 
against the rich was carried on. One of the first acts in this 
drama is the publication of a notice that all the wealthy citizens 
of the department are required at once to bring in their offerings 


* Etude sur Fouché et sur le Communisme dans la Pratique en 1793. Par M.le Comte 
de Martel. Paris: Lachaud, 1873 
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for a voluntary contribution to support the war. 
the rich are warned bya proclamation of Fouché’s that ‘ they 
have in their hands a potent means of making the reign of 
liberty popular, and that is their superfluity. If under 
these circumstances, while citizens are tormented by all the 
ills of want, this superfiuity is not employed for their relief, 
the Republic has a right to take possession of it for this purpose.” 
The proclamation ends with a delicate suggestion that such a 
measure of public safety is also a means of insuring the personal 
security of the rich against the just indignation of the people. 
As, however, the wealthier classes seem to have been equally 
blind to such a manifest duty and to such sure protection, we hear 
shortly afterwards of the formation of a philanthropic committee 
in each district for the purpose of levying a tax on the rich, the 


ts 
amount to be proportioned to the numbers of the poor. It is con- 
+} 
ue 


sistent with this open avyowal of the right of the Republic to con- 
fiscate private property, and to employ any means for taxing 
those who were reputed to be wealthy, that among the causes for 


the detention of suspected persons riches figure most extensively. 
Several persons are said to be detained as rich aud egoists, the 
fact of their not have responded to the call for voluntary contribu- 
tions being probably that which affixed to them the second 
One man, indeed, laboured under the further 
uid that they had 
evolution. The 


designation. 
charge of being a bachelor, while of some it is 
not given any proofs of attachment to the 
vagueness, or as English lawyers would say, the generality, of this 
last accusation appears when we read that one détenu was of sucha 
character as to lead people to believe that he was indifferent to 
the events of the Revolution, while another had been putin prison 
solely because, from his always being in drink, it was impossible 
to ascertain his political opinions. When such pretexts as these 
were sufficient for the detention of whole classes of people, the 
Deputies might well speak of their success in stifling all opposition. 
We may doubt, however, of the existence of that popular enthu- 
siasm which, according to Fouché, displayed itself in liberal con- 
tributions to the public exchequer. The means by which funds 
were provided speak for themselves, and with threatening procla- 
mations, with the appointment of committees for the purpose of 
taxing the rich, with imprisonment as a last resource, there is no 
need to look for any other s 


B: 
R 


yurce of revenue. 

In the earlier part of his career, as described in this book, 
Fouché appears to have confined himself to class legislation. 
Having levied contributions upon the rich, he turned his attention 
to the priesthood, for which he had himself been educated. It is 
not strictly accurate to describe him as an unfrocked priest, because 
he was not actually ordained; but the Comte de Martel, while 
admitting this, urges that Fouché was a priest in everything save 
the final ceremony of ordination, and that he showed his conscious- 
ness of this by extreme bitterness against those with whom he 
feared to be associated. l acts was to procure 
a decree that every pensioned priest was either to marry, to adopt 
a child, or to support a poor old man; if a month elapsed without 
this decree being obeyed, the pension was to be forfeited. When 
we come to Fouche’s doings at Lyons, we seem to detect greater 


One of his officia 


impartiality and a wider range of confiscation. ‘The notice 
requiring all citizens to bring their shoes to their respective 
municipalities, and to content themselves with wooden sabots, as 
good enough for those who were not with the army, is sufficiently 
sweeping, and is of much more general application than the earlier 
proclamations which were levelled against the wealthy. 
was not the only respect in which Fouché’s practice underwent a 
change. One of the most noticeable facts in his life as a representa- 
tive of the people is the independence which he assumed in the 
later stages, after having been at first subservient to the Conven- 
tion. 

At Nantes, in April, 1795, says the Comte de Martel, Fouché and 
Villers did not issue a proclamation without at once sending it to 
Paris for approval. 
Fouché and Collot d’'Herbois put to death crowds of the wretched 
beings who choked up the prisons without ever consulting the 
Convention. However, as this book ends with the recall of Fouché 
to Paris, and with the disgrace into which he fell with Robes- 
pierre, it is probable that this change in his practice did not meet 
with the approval of his masters. ‘The Comte de Martel promises 
a continuation of this work, giving the details of Fouché's struggle 
with Robespierre, and of his subsequent rise to power under the 
Directory. 

We can only hope that the continuation will not be on 
quite so extended a scale as the part with which we have dealt 
as the subject would gain by being treated with brevity. 


At Lyons, in November of the same year, 
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‘JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


“USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 

THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


19 ~ ‘ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our break- 
fast-tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which 
may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service 
Gazette. 

MANUFACTURE OF CocoA.—"‘We will now give an 
account of the process adopted by Messrs. James Epps 
and Co., manufacturers of dietetic articles, at their 
works in the Euston Road, London.’’—See Article in 

Yassell’s Household Guide. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each Packet is labelled 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic 
London. 


P ARQUI FURNITURE. 


HOW: ARD'S P. ; PATE NT. 

Furniture of all descriptions made of HOWARD'S 
PATENT PARQUET is of the most durable kind, and 
being manufactured by Machinery, moderate in cost, 
and of the finest possible quality. 

Combining Parqueterie with Wood Tapestry, resi- 
dences may be fitted up without either painting or 
paper-hanging. 


HOWARD and SONS, 

Decorators and Cabinet Makers by Steam Power, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And Midland Buildings, New Street, Birmingham. 
Q UDDEN MOURNING.— 
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part of the kir gdo m, free of expense 
when the emergencies of su a le 3 
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JAY S. 
The London General Mourning Warehouse 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street 
Y l YURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
FAMILY, 

35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


ROYAL 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


PERRINS 


I EA ND -ERRINS’ 
Fn WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


Pronounced by Connoisseurs “* the only G ood Sat ice.” 
is 


ae 





Impr ppe ids dis 
Unrivalled for piquan and fav yur, 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE 


BEWARE OF 
and see the names of 
b 


IMITATIONS, 
RRINS on all 
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Agents—CROSSE 1 BLACK WEL . I 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout t 


| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
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The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution Magi sia as the he 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head. 
ache, Gout, and In on; and the best mild 
aperient for delicate n ly adapt 
for Ladies, Children, an 

DINNEFOR D ar Pond 
Street, Lond mn; h ut | 
the world. 

NOUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 


excruciating pai in 7 Gout or Rheu a is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days bs e 
brated medicine, BL. AIR S GOU T and RHE U MA’ rl 


PILLS. 








They require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all medicine vendors, at Is 14d and 2s 9d | 
per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 
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COMFORT 
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JHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


D—D* AFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 
the principal towns in South Australia. Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
E.C. VILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
NVESTMENTS. — W hy is so much 
Money lost by Speculatorsand Investors, and gained 
by others; and can from 10 to 15 per cent. be made 
of money with anything like safety to the Investor ? 
—The Future of Grand Trunk Railway—Should Rail- 
way Stocks be Bought or Sold?—An item concerning 
Fore and Home Mines.— See REYNOLDS'S 
SELECT LIST of INVESTMENTS for APRIL. 
Forwarded gratis on application to 
JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 70 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
London, E.C. 


AGL “yi INSURANCE COMPA 
ab ee 1807. (FoR LIVES ONLY.) 
9 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Income hab Premiums ..... 
; Interest. 
Accumulated Funds....+scecssse ssesereee 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more ‘than £1,5 
The Expenses of management are under 3 per cent, 
At the Quinquennial Investigation in August last, 
the sum of £184,654 was set aside for distribution 
amongst the share and policy-holders, an ample re- 
serve haying been previously made to meet all future 
Claims and “iloead for Bonuses, Expenses, and other 
contingencies 
GEORGE HU MPHREY S, Actuary and Secretary. 


OSS OF LIFE OR LIMB, 

4 with the consequent LOSS of TIME and MON EY, 
CAUSED BY 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
PROVIDED FOR BY A POLICY OF THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s Insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 

Injury. 

2725,000 HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ONE out of every Twelve Annual Policyholders 
becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 

Clerks at the Railway 









NY. 
















For particulars apply to the 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 CC IRNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
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ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 

Itzer, Lemonade, Lithia ; 

Govt, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 

every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 

and Wholesale of R. ELLIs and Son, Ruthin, North 

Wales. London Agents:—W. Best and Sons, in 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


JEAUTIFUL and 

> TEETH, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, 
can only be procured by the use of 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

Which has been for the last seventy years highly 

prized by the thousands who have used it, and con 

sider it the only Dentifrice that can be relied on 
2s 9d per box. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OTL 
Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the Human 
Hair, 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (family bottles, equal to four 

small), and 21s per bottle, 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 
Imparts a Radiant Bloom to the Cemplexion, and a 
Softness and Delicacy to the Hands and Arms. 4s 6d 
and 8s 6d per Bottle. 
Ask any Chemist or Perfumer for * Rowland’s” 


Potass, Se and for 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
he rE’'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative-treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
ing, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
t bandag ze ae ‘ing worn round the body, w bile the re- 
z power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
p ‘AD ar 1d P. AY TE NT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be de tected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 




















Mr. WHITI -adilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31: and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

pL ASTIC STOC KINGS, KNEE -CAPS, 

1) &e y VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNE SS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, aud are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s Gd, 10s, and 16s each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
London. 





and OLE OGR. \PHS.—GE O. 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WATERS, | 
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HE POTTERY GALLERIES, 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET: and 

31 OKCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W, 


y TON’S ART POTTERY. 





OHN MORTLOCK begs to call the 
© attention of intenc eae to the immense 
assortment of all kinds of CHINA, GLASS. and 
POTTERY now on view at the = »ve Rooms. Unusual] 
advantages are offered in the selection of Services tor 
Breakfast, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, or Toilet, they bein 
placed in Nine Separate Departments, together 
forming the largest establishment of the kind in 
Europe. All Goods marked in plain figures, with g 
Discount for Cash payments. 


OLE ADDRESSES: — 
203 and 204 OXFORD STREET: and 
31 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


GPABKLING DINNER ALE. 


LS 


_ TS 
W M, YOUNGER and CO. ~ Established 1749. 





——... 


| PALE ALE, 
W: YOUNGER and co. Established 1749, _ 


XDINBURGH ALE, 
Vy 


VM x0 UNGER and CoO, 
Established 1749. Breweries: Edinburgh, 
London Stores: Belvedere Road, S.E. Liverpool 


Office: 51 South John Street. 


De YVILLE and C O., , Belfast, are > the 

largest holders of W hisky in the world, Their 
Old Irish Whisky is rec -ommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and c ane s for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on applic atl m to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 00,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C 


ee AHAN’S.LL.WHIS KY, 





This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, aes! Le el, and cork branded 
NAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 

Wholesale De pot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
\ OSCOW POLYTECHNIC 
1 EXHIBITION, 1872. LYONS EXHIBITION, 
1872. (GOLD MEDALS.) 

First Prizes awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT for best quality. 

CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron Liebig’s, 
the inventor's, signature. Ask for Liebig Company's 





LC pte es IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 
+ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. s now offered to the public in a more 
conce ntrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
° TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from de cay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


MPERFECT DIGESTION 








D IG ES 
and ASSIMILATION. 
and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supy ly 
the place of the oil when re jected by the stomach 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accoml- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


Note.—Name 


SAVORY 








ind tra le mark on eac h bottle. 
casas 








MRS. 5S. rr ALLE EN 
WORLD'S 
Ane RESTORER or DRESSING 
RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to 18 
olour an i beauty. 
» Hi uir to grow on Bald Spots. 
promote luxt iriant growth. 
7AL L ING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened 
BAL a vented, 
ves all la ndriff. 
oil nor dye. 
ttles, price Six Shillings. 
10st Chemists and Perfumers. 
LONDON. 









Dep t, 2 





6 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Se ——— 
REES, 41, 42; 
ee 





SQUARE, LONDON. 


FOR INVALIDS—J. ALDERMAN, } Puosrzcrvsus szNT ON APPLICATION. 
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ISSUE OF 16,500 SHARES OF £10 EACH, OF THE 


BONVILLES COURT COAL & IRON COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


Incorporate d under the Companie s’ Acts, 1862 and 1867, by which the Liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


Share Capital—£200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each, of which 16,500 are now for Subscription. 


Price of subscription, par—or £10 per share, payable as follows :— 


5 
£10 





Subse 
per annum for such prepayment. 





BE POE TANG .scticcerecsieicieommnncnns OR RE. 


” es 7 


-o 
io 


+ ee. On 20th May, 18 


.- On 20th June, 1873. 


rs may pay up their shares in full on any day on which an instalment is due, entitling them to discount at the rate of £6 per cent: 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES BEAUMONT, Esq.. Merrow, near Guildford (late General Manager of the East India Iron Company). 
WENTWORTH GORE, Esq., London, and Lyndhurst, Hants. 
FREDERICK LEVICK, Esq., 46 Belsize Park, London (late Managing Director of the Blaina Iron Company). 
The Hon. HENRY WILLIAM PETRE, Springfield, near Chelmsford, Essex. 
CHARLES RANKEN VICKERMAN, Esq., Hean Castle, near Tenby, and Thoby Priory, Essex. 
Bankers.—The LONDON and COUNTY BANK, 21 Lombard Street, E.C., London. 
Soxicrror.—JOHN HOLMES, Esq., 34 Clement’s Lane, London, E.C. 


Avpiror.—ALFRED ALLOTT, Esq. (Auditor of the Midland Railway Company). 
48 Great Winchester-street Buildings, E.C., London. 
(Bonvilles Court Collieries, near Tenby, South Wales. 


OFFICES 


Secretary.—JOHN ROBERTS, Esq. 





This Company is formed for the purpose of acquiring, working, and further 
developing the l-known extensive and valuable coal and mineral properties 
—portions of w hich have been in work from 40 to 50 years—known as the Bon- 
Collieries and the Kilgetty Ironworks and Collieries, situate at 
ar Tenby, South Wales, together with the rich hematite deposits 
at Penally, South Wales 

These extensive and valuable works, upon which a very large sum of money has 
been expended, were formerly owned by Mr. C. R. Vickerman, in conjunction 
with several relatives and friends; but, in consequence of deaths and family 
arrangements, the whole burden of the undertaking devolved upon him exclusively, 
and, as he resides for the greater part of the year in a distant county, he deter- 
mined to dispose of the works to the present vendor to this Company, accepting, 
however, a seat at the Board. 

The Company will therefore have the benefit of his valuable experience and 
assistance, which his knowledge of the district and his influence with the resident 
population enable him effectually to give 

The Company also acquire the railways (about seven miles in length) which 
intersect the property, connecting it and the neighbouring collieries and works 
with the harbour of Saundersfoot, and the Company also become proprietors of 
the harbour of Saundersfoot, which is of considerable local importance, being the 
port at which coals are pped from the district 

The Bonvilles Court Collieries are well known throughout England, as they sup- 
ply the special quality of coal chiefly used for malting purposes, called “ Myers’ 
Malting Anthracite Coal,” which commands very high prices, being specially suit 
able for the preparation of the best malt 

The area of the estates as to which this Company possess mining rights is more 
than 7,000 acres, or 11 square miles 

They are held upon mining leases for long unexpired terms, at very low dead 
rents and moderate royalties 

The mi ] 


good quality 

The present contents of the coal flelds are calculated at 8,000,000 tons. The 
coal is of the rarest quality, is absolutely free from sulphur and other deleterious 
ingredients, and approaches more nearly to charcoal than does any other fuel; 
and consequently commands very high prices at all times. 

By the improved process adopted at the Kilgetty Works the “culm” is utilised 
by conversion into a superior quality of coke for use in the furnaces; and it is 
specially suited for the manufacture of patent fuel, for which there is a great and 
continuous demand 

The deposits of hematite ore are rich in quality, yielding over 60 per cent. of 
metallic iron. The extent of these deposits not having been ascertained, no esti 
mate has been made of their probable yield, although doubtless it will prove a 
source of iderable revenue. About 1,000 tons have been raised and used. 

The Kilgetty Ironworks are of a very complete character, comprising blast 
furnaces cast | se and hot-air stoves, gas apparatus, calcining kilns, coke ovens, 
engines and boilers, coal washing and grinding machinery, and all the requisites 
for the economical manufacture of pig iron, the existing furnace plant being capable 
of produ ut 15,000 tons of pig iron per annum. It is intended to erect 
immediate y additional furnaces, capable of treating a further 15,000 tons, thus 
increasing the total capacity of manufacture of pig iron to 30,000 tons annually. 
ron produced at Kilgetty is of special excellence, and is much esteemed 
milarity to charcoal iron, arising chiefly from the exceptionally pure 
21¢ coal used at the works 
cially suitable for the manufacture of Bessemer steel, armour-plates, 
and meets with a ready sale in anticipation of production. 





















































| lands comprise numerous veins of argillaceous ironstone of proved 

























J 
tin plates, & 
The works also include plant for the manufacture of patent fuel. 


Saunders t Harbour, with its quays, wharves, landing-stages, shoots, &c., was 
Constructed under special Act of Parliament, by which tolls and dues are authorised 
to be levied. These will belong to the ( Jompany, which will also have the right of 
levying & railway toll on all goods and traffic. 

The possession of the harbour, am: yng other advantages, places the *Vorks in direct 
communication with Milford Haven, the Government dockyard at Pembroke, and 
by railway and sea with all parts of the kingdom. The saving of tolls and shipping 
dues alone average from 1s Sd to 2s 6d per ton. 

The Tallways are about seven miles in length. 

,. The purchase money, payable by the Company for the entire properties, includ 
ing the railway, harbour, &c.,as a going concern, is £210,000, this amount being 
based on the reports made by B. P. Bidder, Esq., and Lewis Thomas Lewis, Esq., 
F.GS., joint y, and by Messrs. William Bird and Co. 

As a proof of the confidence in the undertaking entertained by the Vendor, he 
te —— to allow the sum of £95,000 to stand as a deferred payment for five 
Buch & ™ 1g mortgage debentures bearing interest at 6 per cent. per annum for 

Th sum, the balance—namely, £115,000—being payable in cash. 
one ee nge ment may be looked upon as of & very favourable character, as the 
reed, ae J the undertaking—after deducting the amount necessary to pay 
re eae n u Semmens (amounting to £5,700 per annum only)—will be available 

After vee ye te ivi lends on the share capital of the Company now for subscription. 
amacent enn ps aes nt to the N endor there will remain the sum of £5),000—an 
ieeeetnes msidered amply sufficient to provide for the purchase of the stocks 

— orks, to furnish the necessary working capital, to 











or " red an 1 now at the 
OVide for the wat 4 
» ee : r the develoy ment of the coal properties, and for such an augmentation 
pel ee - 0 enable the Works to produce 30,000 tons of pig iron per annum, with- 
trade eriering with the supplies necessary for the maintenance of the present coal 





ing 


In the terms a . 
a wha ter ms of purchase no addition has been made for the extremely valuable 
England a ad bran i, and the very valuable connection, extending throughout 
whith d and Ireland, both for Myers’ malting coal, as well as the Kilgetty iron, 
C0 is well known as of a specially choice make. . 





The current prices for the coal delivered, f.o.b., in Saundersfoot harbour is 27s 
per ton. For Bessemer pig iron the price would be £8 10s to £9 per ton; but as 
the present quotation may be considered, to a certain extent, as exceptional, the 
Directors have thought it safer to take, as the basis of their calculation, the estimates 
to be found in the following extract from the report of Messrs. Bidder and Lewis, 
which, being based on an average of a number of years, may be considered normal: — 

Dealing with an output of 200 tons of coal and culm per day =60,000 

tons per annum, at a cost of 8s 6d per ton; and assuming that one-half, 

or 30,000 tons, will be culm (to be converted into “anthracite coke,’ 

and consumed in the blast furnaces, in addition to what is consumed 

by the engines, and sold to the local trade at cost price), there will 

remain 30,000 tons, which, at the recent average selling price of 25s per ton, 

would show a profit of 16s 6d per ton; but by allowing a further 2s 6d, 

and not assuming any consequent increase in the selling price, there 

would still be left a profit of 14s per ton.,......... or eeesesececoccessercesecreeceorss £21,000 
The yield of four blast furnaces, at 150 tons each per week, would produce 

30,000 tons of pig iron per annum, which, at present rates and prices, 

would show an actual profit of £2 to £3 per ton; but assumean average 

profit of 20s per ton (which for the special reasons already given is fairly 

probable, and more likely to be increased than diminished), and the 

income from the four furnaces would give, Per ANNUM .,......00ceseerreeseeee 








30,000 


£51,000 

After providing for payment of interest on the debentures the net profits would, 
according to these estimates, yield very large dividends on the share capital of the 
Company 

An additional value is given to the position and extent of the property, and to 
the quality of the minerals (before commented upon), by the very exceptional 
nature of the labour employed, as regards quality and permanence. It is drawn 
from the numerous class of smal! freeholders and occupiers of land, whose status 
forms a special feature of the district. 

The Directors feel every confidence that the results of this Company will be 
highly satisfactory, the property being of a most complete character, offering a re- 
markable field for development in every branch of the undertaking 

Copies of the reports and valuations of B. P. Bidder, Esq., Lewis Thomas Lewis, 
Esq., and Messrs. William Bird and Co., of the agreement for purchase, and of the 
memorandum and articles of association, can be seen at the offices of the Solicitor. 

In the event of no allotment being made the deposit will be returned in full, 
without deduction. 

Should a less number of shares be allotted than are applied for the deposit will 
be made available towards the sum payable on allotment. 

Applications for shares must be made on the accompanying form, which must be 
forwarded, together with a deposit of £1 per share, to the Bankers of the Com- 
pany, the London and County Bank, 21 Lombard Street, E.C., London, or any of 
its branches, or to the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, 8 Great Win- 
chester-Street Buildings, E.C., London, where prospectuses and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained. By order of the Board, 

JOHN ROBERTS, Secretary. 

Offices of the Company, 8 Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., London. 


5th April, 1873. 


The following contract has been entered into on behalf of the Company :—5th 
April, 1873.—An agreement made between Thomas Levick of the one part, and 
John Roberts, as trustee for and on behalf of the Company, of the other part. 


ISSUE OF 16,500 SHARES OF £10 EACH OF THE BONVILLES 
COURT COAL AND IRON COMPANY (Limited). 
FORM OF APPLICATION. (To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Directors of the Bonvilles Court Coal and Iron Company (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at your Bankers, the London and County 
Bank, the sum of £ , being £1 per Share, on Shares of £10 each, 
of the Bonvilles Court Coal and Iron Company (Limited), I request you to allot me 
that numberof Shares; and I hereby agree to accept the same, or any smaller 
number that may be allotted to me, and to pay the balance due thereon according 
to the terms of the prospectus dated 5th of April, 1873. 
Name (in full) ..... ereeeess ecceeee ereccceseoes erecccececccoce eoeeeee 
Address........ evesese 
Profession (if any 
ALC....008 eeseeee 
Siguature .. * 
(Addition to be filled up if the applicant wishes to pay up in fall on allotment.) 
1 desire to avail myself of the privilege to pay up in full on allotment the above 
shares, in terms of prospectus, 











SiIQVAatur[e ..0.,ccccccccecscersevetecersenseesersees ececee eovece cove 


COURT COAL and IRON COMPANY (Limited) 

NOTICE is hereby given that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above will be 
CLOSED on TUESDAY next, the 15th instant, for London, and on WEDNES- 
DAY next, the 16th instant, for Country Applications. 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN ROBERTS, Secretary. 


Offices, 8Great Winchester-Street Buildings, E.C., London, 9th April, 1873. 
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CHANDELIERS IN 


R TISTS’ G ENER AL BENE VO- 
Fs LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Dis 
tressed Artists, their Widows, and Orphans, Presi- 
| dent—Sir Francis GRANT, P.R.A. The Right Hon. 
SIR ROBERT P. COLLIER will preside ata DINNER, 
to be held at Willis's Rooms, St. James's, on SATUR- 
DAY, the 10th of May, in aid of the Funds of the 
Institution. The cost of the Dinner, including Wine 
£l1is. Tickets can be obtained from t 
officers of the Society, who also will receive notice of 
Donations, to be announced at the Dinner. 





JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Hon. Sec. 
PH{LIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer, 
FREDERICK W. MAYNARD, Assist.-Sec. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 

> ESIDE NCE in GERMANY.— 

Ladies wishing to spend some time on the 

With every comfc 


C ve it may fi nd a HOME rt, an 








opp rtuniti *s for study in the family of a German 
fe r. House beautifully situated in? extensive 
gars le nin the country in the immediate vicinity of a 
ty Town 
Ap ly for terms to Mr. GEORGE METZLER, 37 
Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


N! PETITION! PETITION! 
| —Friends of Women's Suffrage are earnestly 

exhorted to aid the cause by collecting signatures for 

the Petitions to be pre sented to Parliament in favour 

of the Women's Disabilities Removal Bil! Written 
| Petitions ready for signature and Printed Forms for 
| the collection of additional signatures will be supplied 
| on application to Miss BECKER, 23 Jackson's Row, 
| Albert Square, Mane eceesen r. 


\AbAME TUSSAUDS | EXHIBI- 
} 2 TION.—A PORTRAIT M DE L of his late 
| Imperial Majesty NAP ILEON Il ying in state i 

| now added. Napoleon rolik “ The most remarkable 

thing in the museum,” ss ys M. de Cassagnac, “is the 

grand physiognomy of Napoleon I Everything con 
j nected with him has been collected with admirable 
| care.—Admission, 1s, children under ten, 6d. Extra 
rooms, 6d. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 
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CHANDELIERS 

2 GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

BRONZE 1 AND ORMOLU. 
and Lamps for India 

45 OXFORD STR 

| BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory ani Show 
Broad Street. (ESTABLISHED 1817.) 


JDGINGTON'SGARDEN NEUTLN G, | 

1, the cheapest and mo durable, ld per square 
yard, or in quantities of 259 500, or 1,000 yards, 
earriage free 


TABLI 


Moderator Lamps, 





Rooms, 


EDGINGTON'S CRICKET and GARDEN TENTS are | 


the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON'S MARQU EES for hire are the most 
( >and capacious 
TON SR ti c 
maintained the celebrity as the b 
= ANY. SCRIM, CANVASS, a 
f NETTING. 
A quantity of good second-hand 
TENTS for sale, cheap 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be particular—FREDERICK EDGINGTON a 
52 52 couly) Old Kent Road, London, 8 E. 


AND BLAC 


SOHO 





CLOTIIS for 68 years have 





ul eve 


GOVERNMENT 


KWELI, 

Purveyors to the Queen, SQUARE, 
LONDON, direct attention to the following Articles, 
which may be obtained of all Grocers and Itulian Ware- 
housemen :— 


| PICKLES in MALT 


(\ROSSE 


VINE 


tAR. 


| OABEADN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, Curry | 


SPECTATOR. 


ewards or 


GLASS|]« 


14 CO., | 


[April 1: 12, 1873. 
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| 7 TOTIC E of REMOV AL—TIDMANs 
L T.—TIDMAN and SON beg ¢ 
announce [OVAL from Wormwood Street to 
21 WILSON STREET, FINSBURY, London, Bo: 
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DM. AN'S SE A S SAL Tl’, extracted from 
foaming bill has been cho ent by Dr. 






Hiasea 1 vnd other eminent chemists, who strong 


By re 





mmmend it as ve su yr to the rock and ot 
salt pre y I ‘the only effi ient substit, 
for sea-b bath ing iman and Son, remo 

1 tS ved fr¢ Nn 
Wormwood Strect to 21, Wilson Street, Finsb rom 


London, E.\ 


| gartoe AN’S SEA SAL i for prod icing 


ny ur own ro n. May be useg 
warm, tepid, or cold. Five out 
rallon of water.—Sold b 


l4lb., 28lb., 56lb., 














1 box ¢7 
1 box iib., and | ewt 





yey en7 “Ue 
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s aston - ng effects in cases of debility 
It re effectively and natu. 
‘dy See past and bose 
ts. N.B.—Partic ularly 
ule mark. 
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 « IVigurates hi 











supplies the 
f the age, presenting to every ona 
without the necessity of 
8 prepared with thi 
Argy!] Baths, A zyll 
road Street, City,” 


| 
¢ lag» MAN'S SEA SALT is not merely a 
healthful luxury, but has produced really won 
il effects in many « idular sw 73. 
nat i , neuralg Sprain ad joints, ¢ — 


Beware of imitation 





pipatass SE 
very want 

1e pleasure 

a residence on the ¢ 
s be obt 
Regent Street 


sea bathing 
y ist. B 





tined att 
vad 5 New B 





ises of gla 





1 druggists. 


+ ogy > AN’S SEA SAL 


immen benetits weakly 





, used daily, 
Ta streog' her 

















ing the leve'oping the museles, and invigs 
ing the whole system. it greatly assists in formi 
yund ¢ titution.—Sold by chemists and druggists, 
Beware of imitations 
( ty M AN’ S SEA SALT should be nsed 
1 eV Its wonderful strengthen’: ng 
| powers are there exhibited in the most striiting man- 
lner. F ry } sg children the bath shonld be 
| tepid. Sold i ba and boxes by chemists and 
} drugy N.B.—Purticularly see that each package 
bears 0 ud 
rpipmay AN’'S SE \ SALT is 8 superior to 
ri preparation in the world, as by the 
proce employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and i ratin »perties of sea water, eliminated 
in other | operations of redaing 
and purifying, ¢ retain tivi 
A fag melas SE \ SAL r " clctadly 
r t j e 
nig! | ! w L 
BOlVi 1 th 
Ww I Sold t i ts and 
Imitati i 1 i» 
} Finst I 
|r A SA LT.—Whes 


TD pereson S SE 


| pat 





rk—a bag, on which are the 
—Tidman and Soa, 2) 
yn, EC. 


our well- know i trade n 
rr Pidinan Sea Salt 
Wil on Street, Finsbury, Lond 


& oS. 

{) LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLES, 

| J CON DIMENTS.—E, LAGE ~~ 
F KC a SU} N le proprietors of tue celebrated Rece 

aud Mauulacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi. 

ments so long and favourably dis tit uguished by their 





SAUCES, & 








- | name, are compelled ts OAUTLON the public against 
/ Paste and Ourry Powider. | the inferior preparations which 1 are put upand labelled 
VIRHOOT C = gpl —Prepared by W. il. Jones |} in clo e imitation of their g with a view to-mis- 
‘l and Co., Tirhoot. ; ithe public.—#2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
: ; aga” 50 5a Edwards Street, VPurtuman Square), aad 18 

yams JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. | Trinity Street, Loudon, SE. i 
AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMALADE SAU CE.—CAUTION.— 


e warranted made from Fresh Fruit and with Re 


fined Sugar only. 


a SUUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


| PJARVEY’s 
| he admirers of ce obs d Sauce are par- 
‘rve that each Bottle, pre- 
nd SON, bears the Label 
“Llizabeth Lazenby.” 








DR. J. 


ADVICE to INV ALIDS 


and a ms toc al manda 


THE ORIGINAL 


—If y 





iting syste of the body, 


by | CO OL ‘Lis BROWN: K (Member of the Colle 


CHLOR 


reg 





And which is ad 
CHLORODYNE is the! 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks: andarrests tho 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrheea, a 
CHLORODYNE effectu 
CHLORODYNE is the « 














y palliative in Neuralgi 


Jol 


From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, 


COLLIS BROWNE'S 
AND ONLY 


1 wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pait 
age the weary achings of Li ract 

you will provi 
ge of Pi 


mitted by the Profession to be the most w 
st remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 


CHLORODYNE. 
GENUINE. 
xd disease, invigorate-the nervous media, 60 


: yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
cians, London), to which he gave the name of 


OD Y N'E 


onderful and valuable semely ever discovered. 








se too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Agus 
nd is the only specific in Cholera-and Dysentery. 


y cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


a, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 
Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 


Lord Francis Conyngh un, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Ohloredyne 4 


Mr. Davenport, and has foundit a most wonderful med 
once to the above address. 


*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of 


icine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles 


Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 


Naje sty ‘s Consul at Manilla, to. the effect.that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy # 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLiis.Brewws was undoubtedly th 
tnventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, whieh, 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 28 94, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “ DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES 
CHLORODYNE,” onthe Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Botte. 

SOLE MANUFAOTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 


Bloomsbury, London. 
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istained interest, and 
tle Kate Ein. By F. W. 
Grandmother's Money.” 
SECONI E N . 
The t f Mr. Robinson's novels."—Specta/or. 
Parted Lives, _ By Mrs. Spender. 
“A really ad k."—John Bull 
URS BLA KE rT, Publishers, 
13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Karly in May. Svo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d 
HE LAWS of PIQUET, Adopted by 
the Portland Club. Edited by “CAVENDISH; 
with a Treat n the Game, by “ CAVENDISH The 
POCKET GUIDE t POLISH BEZIQUE, by “Cave 
SH 1 The POCKET GUIDE to < ‘RIB 
BAGE, by “CAVENDISH.” Price 6d 
I od ruos. De LA Rug and Co 
J published, ) a Seeond Edition, with 
Appe ix, of 
TNSEEN and IDEALITIES: Poems. 
J By J. 8S. MAccrom. 


ion: E. T WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 
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] ROADWOOD'S PIANOFORTES.— 

CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
yn their three years’ system of hire.—Pianoforte 
1 Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 


Re RD'SGRAND PIANOFORTES.— 


ments 
Gallery (largest ir 


4 CRAMERS supply every size of these instru- 
ents on their three years’ system of hire.—Piano- 
forte Gallery (largest iu Europe), 207 and 209 Regent 


Street. 


yp ety GRAND PIANO- 
J FORTES.—CRAMERS supply every size of these 
instruments on thei r three years’ system of hire — 
Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), : and 209 
Regent Street 


1 RAND “PIANOFORTE: 

J CRAMERS supply GRAND P 4p Ben ES, 
by all the great makers. from £9 9s to £26 5s per 
juarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in Europe), 207 
and 2% ) Regent Street 

VOTTAGE 
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ps The Mi 1 expensive forms in which this 
v I , n 7" red too often pre 
Le 8 a ton The suce 
- , WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
ror ireful preparation by the manufac 
] contain ifficient Quinine 
restorative to the weak. It 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
t of Chancery proceedings a short time 
; > unprincipled 
JUinine at all in the manufacture 
grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 
: 7 tS W LUI AMS, Original Makers, Wor 
t East p, London 
= Agents—Lew nd Co., Worcester 
[)!Gestion PROMOTED | by 
PEPSI} a 
“pated y T. MORSON and SON, and recomme 1 
by the Medica! Profession 
I from xe 
n bottle ler 
8s eacl the 
i { M h 
¥.C., London 


NEW NOVELS. 
Author 


Middle- 


he Author 


THE 


NOTICE 
Now ready,in neat Wrappe rice 
ANOT ‘HER ROW at DAME EUROPA’ S: 


1 IRISH 


Sixpen 


Sh w J HN'S COK Km 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Mr. VERNON WHITE W STORY 
FIRST and LAST. ‘By F. Ver 


Wi 2 vols., 21 [7 


ALDEN ALDENHOLME. By 


In 3 vols. At all the 
Libra 


FAIR, 
Fol 


ST 


nen 


of 
B 


NETT SMITH, 


but NOT WISE. 


tEST-GRA) 


MEMORIES. 


By Mrs 


GOLDEN By [Effie 


LEIGH, 2 vo'r., 21s, 

The BARONET’S CROSS. By Mary 
MreKke, Author of * Marion's Path thr ooh Shadow 
to Sunshine. 2 vols., 21s. 


WAGES: aStory. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
WEIMAR’S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward | 


CHRISTIAN. [April 18 


NEARER and DEARER. By Mrs. 


> vols., 5ls 6 


sYSAGuT, Author of “ Building upon Sand. 
a org bls 6d. (Just ready. 
NOTICE.—A New Romance of the West 


Riding, entitled 
HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. 
By th The Mistress of Langdale 


Hall.” Tn the pre 


Author of * 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, yn Street, Strand 


10 Southampt 











ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
4 Square, London.—Founded 1841. | 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Aucient and | 


Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 

£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 

allowed to country and ten totown members. Read- 


| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Prospectus ou application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
XYNOOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


In order to FURNISH HOUSES 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has, in addition to his other 


| Stock, 


103 per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery | 
rope), 207 and 209 Regent Street. 
tAMER and Co., 199, 201, 
209 Regent Street, W. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
















WASHSTANDS ......... wide sft att. Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .... is Gd 208 Gd 24s Od 
Best Polished Pine............ 28s 6d 323 Od 36s 0d 
Mahogany, Circular Marble 

i. . 35s 0d _ 
1 703 0d 87s Gd 

DRAWERS t. Sft.éin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .. ( 7s Od 5598 0d 
Best Polished Pine..... 73 0d 728 6d 95s Od 
Best Mahogany ...... . 3 6d 95s Od 130s Od 

DRESSING-TA BLES. " wide ft. Sft. Gin. 4ft. 
Good Maple or Oak .... 17s 0d 218 Gd 258 Od 
Jest Polished Pine .. 2583 6d 298 0d 333 Od 
Best Mahogany Drawers... 453 0d 47s 6d 55s 0d 

WARDROBES, with 
Drawers I'rays, and 
Hanging Space......wide 4ft. 4ft. Gin. 5ft. 
Good Maple or Oak..... . 1058 04 1158 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine ....... 1753 04 10s 0d 2008 0d 
Best Mahogany . 230s 0d 255s 0d 29038 Od 


American Ash, Bi h. Pite th Pine, &c., in proportion. 
DINING R 10M FURNITURE. 





hair adupneaputensuaubeoeabens 2s Od 3 Od = =423 Od 

Mahogany Couches .. 105s 0d 1703 Od 210s Od 
Mahogany Dining-tabies, 
action, size 





a £10 0s £11 10s 





With ‘plate £13 10s £23 Os 
Easy ( urs 
horsehait seccocesseosensseses 65s, to 108 
MRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 
Couches, S ttees, Ottomans, Ka 1 Fancy Chair 
Centre Tables, Work Tables, ' nal Tab! 
Card Tables, Chiffonic = bin 
Davenpo W hatn , Music ¢ ¢ 1 Stool 
The above in Walnut, Black & Gold. & Fancy Wood 
Gilt Consvle Tables and Pier Glasses 
TILL ! An S. BURTON, 
Ft g Ironmonger, by appoint 
ment to H.R.Fi. the Prin ane as is a Cata 


con taining 4 up war is of 850 lilustrations of his aonri- 
valled Stock 1 Lists of Priot -sand Plans of the 
large Show iow ms, post free.—39 Oxf rd Street, 
1, 1A, 2.3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5 6 Perry's Place; 
and | Nev yman Yard, Le ndo m, W. The cost of deliver 
ing goor to the most distant parts of the | nited 
Kingd mm by railway ist ri ing. WILLIAMS. BURTON 
will ys ondertake delivery at a small fixed rate 
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“UNITED SERVICE 
a delicious Fi 
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LEAR 
who use 
LET, h als 


Manufact ire 


for all the 
Mg 


) imparts 
i by 


J.C. & J. FTELD, Patentees of the S itting Candles. 
Ss by ¢ ts, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 
others 
* User ther. Se me on hl t 


completely, | 


SPECTATOR, 


! 


| COLYMBIA. 


TRUBNER AND CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENIGHAS of LIFE. Third Edition. 
Vv 





By V t. Grea, cl 15 Xxi 3, 
‘ t} RS. 
CONTENTS.—Realisable \ a vitl 
t z—Non-Survival id 
of Human Developn - > 
of Life—De Profundis—Klsewher A 


The FAIR HAVEN. A Wor ‘kk a De- 


» Miraculous Elem I rd's 
Mi atey ope m Earth, both as against I 
impugners and certain Orthodox By 
the late JouN PICKARD OWEN. Ed by VW AM 
BICKERSTETH OWEN, with a Memoir Aut 


Demy 8v« 


The GOSPELofthe WORLD’ SOIVIES 
ORDER ; r, Free ights 
DouGLas CAMP EL L. 


», cloth, 12s 





06 i. 
260, 


Svo, vill. A 


Crown 8vo, pp. 
neat cloth, 53 





“The bo re is amusing as well as clover."— 

Athenvum “ Many exceedingly h rous passages." 
—Public Opinion ‘Deserves to be read.”"—Sroteman, 
* Neatly done." — phic, * Very amusing, "—Z 





KEEL and SADDLE; a Retrospect ~ 
Forty Years of Military and Nava! Service. 
Jossen W. Revgar. Crown S8vo, pp. x 
cloth, 8s 6d. 

“Very few are the people whose experience has 
been so varied and interesting as that of General 
Revere, and fewer still are those ho could so well 
have described their adventures as he has done. It 

as not a dull page in the w mt of the 
writer's adventures yorth 


360, 








The HYMNS of the RI3-VEDA, in 
in the Samhita and Pada Texts, without the oe om 
mentary of Sayana. Edited by Prof. MAX M@Lter 
4 vols. 8vo, pp. 1,700. (/nmedtately 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 


ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE 
The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. COLEBROOKE 
Bart. M.P. The Essays edited by Profes 
COWELL. 3 vols 

Vol. I. The LIFE. Demy 8yo, pp. xii.-422, with 


Portrait and Map, cloth, 14s 


The PATRIARCH and the TSAR. 


Translated by W. PALMBR, M.A. Ln 3 vols. demy 
8vo, cloth, 128 each 
Vol. 1. The REPLIES of the PATRIARCH NICON. 


Vol. 2. TESTIMONIES CONCERNING the PATRI 
ARCH NIOCON. 
Vol. 3. HISTORY of the C 


PATRIARCH NICON. 

The CHRISTIAN FAITH. By the Rev. 
T. G. HEADLEY, of Petersham, 8.W. (lately Curate 
of St. Peter's, Great Windmill Street, Hayaotarket, 
W.) Crown 8vo, pp. 8, 3d 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH and SAVE 
YOURLIFE. Fifth Edition. By George CATLIN 
With 29 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author, loth | 


crown 8yo, pp. 106, cloth, 2 
A DICTIONARY ofthe OLD ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. Compiled from Writings of the 
Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 
Centuries, Second Edition. By F. WH. STRATMANN, 
4to, cloth, in wrapper, £1 lls 6d, c oth, £1 14s 


The BONA-FIDE POCKET DIC- 


INDEMNATION of the 





TIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES, on an entirely New System, 
sowing both divisions on the age lis- 
tinguishing the Genders, and tlar 
Conjugations of all the Irregular Verbs. By JOUN 


BELLOWS. 32mo, bound, gilt edges, 7s ¢ 


An ITALIAN-ENGLISH and ENG- 








LISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY. | i ) 
both Nations, with the Pronunciation and A eu 
tuation of every Word in both Lang A 
companied by a short Grammar of t | 
of each Idiom Compiled by J ER 
Crown 8vyo, pp. 1,040, cloth, 7s 6d 
ORES. By Sydney Whiting of the 
liddie Temple). Crowa 8yo, , 


An IMAGINARY DI ALOGUE. 
ns. By W. WATMAN SM k 
pp viii.-272, cloth, é 


GEnane nf! MONUMENT, 


With 






and other 


P ms. 3. EMILY PFPRIFF: 
th. ea vd 
GRISELDIS: a Drama. Translated 
from the German of Fr. HALM J M.S 


Feap. 8vo, pp. vi.-156, neat yth, 


The IRON STRIKE, and her 


-oems. 


By a BOHEMIAN Feap. 5vo, [ [ i 
Cover, sewed, 23 6d 
The STORY of FELICE. By Esmer 
ALDA BOYLE, the Author of 
3v0, pp. viii.-55, neat cloth, 23 Gd 
LOND 
TRUBNER & CO \ I 
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NEW WORKS. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


The E Ci (LXXX. 


APRIL. [On Satu 
CONTENTS 
1. TRADE RovTes TO WESTERN CHINA. 
2. MAURY ON SLEEP AND DREAMS. 
3, COOKE'S LIFE OF GEN: L LE 





4. DRUNKENNESS, ABSTIN 
5. SAMAROW’'S FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN, 
6. CONSUMPTION AND COST OF COAL. 

7. DARWIN ON EXPRESSION. 

8. RELIGIOUS Mo\ zNT IN GERMANY 
9, THE CLAIMS OF WHIG GOVERNMENT. 


‘ d | {DT “~ OC rO 
BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL ESSAYS, 
by A. HAywarp, Q.C. A New Series, containing Maria Edgeworth, George 
Canning, Marshal Saxe, Alexander Dumas, Edward Livingstone, Richard IIL, 
Marie Antoinette, Sir Henry Holland, Lady Palmerston, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Dalling and Bulwer, &c. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, price 28s. 
“The two best volumes of light reading that have appeared this year."— 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL CODRINGTON ; 


with Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter, Lady 
30URCHIER. With Two Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s. 


LIFE of ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


Edited by Professor Brununs, Leipsic. Translated by JANE and CAROLINE 
LASSELL. 2 vols, 8vo, with Three Portraits, price 36s. 


SLAVE-CATCHING in the INDIAN OCEAN: 


By Captain CoLtoms, R.N. With numerous 
8y0, price 21s. 


‘NTT a! 
CURACOA amone the 
JuLIus BRENCALEY, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
[llustrations. Imperial 
[On the 26th instant. 





a Record of Naval Experiences. 
Illustrations from Photographs, &c. 


The CRUISE of H.M.S 
SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS in 1865. By 
With Map, numerous Coloured Plates, and many other 
8vo, price 42s 


CYLLENE; or, the 


Classical Tale. By HENRY SNEYD, 
vols. post 8vo, price 14s, 


UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED 
VALLEYS: a Midsummer Ramble among the Dolomites. By AMELrA B. 
EpwaArps. With a Map and numerous Illustrations from Designs by the 
Author, engraved on Wood by E. Whymper. Medium 8vo. [£ur/y in May. 


The SIXTH ORIENTAL MONARCHY ; or, 


the Geography, History, and Antiquities of Parthia, By G. RAWLINSON, 3L.A., 
Professor of Ancient Histo yin the University of Oxford. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 8vo, price lés. 


GAUL or TEUTON? Considerations as to our 


Allies of the Future. By Lord DUNSANY. 8vo, with Facsimile, 10s 61. 


The RISE and PROGRESS of the CHRISTIAN 


ry] > . 
‘all of Paganism: a 
M.A., University College, Oxford. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


'The CHASSEUR 
| BRANKSOME DENE. 


Spectator. | 


CHARLES HOWE. 


[April 12, 1873. 


——__ 


COLONEL WALMSLEY S NOVELS, 


CHEAP EDITION. 
The LIFE-GUARDSMAN. Price Qs. 
WILD SPORTS and SAVAGE LIFE in ZULY- 


LAND. Illustrated, price 3s 6d 


D’AFRIQUE. 


[Next month, 


[To follow 





WwW ARN Ei and CO., Be iford Street, Covent Garden. 
ciindiaiammnadadiatiimgiioens ress ee 
Just published, 1, in 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABELLIUS and 
SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and COMPARED with EAC ) 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. OH OTHER. 
“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREBN, and Co., 


—HEB. xii. 26, 
Paternoster Row. 








The ATHANASIAN CREED. 
WO DISCOURSES on the ATHANASIAN CREED 
preached at the Victoria Hall, Archer Street, Notting Hill. By Rey 
Published by Request. 12mo, sewed, Is. ? - 
WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 9 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 









| the THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a Journal of R eligious 
Thought and Life. Edited by CHartes Beard, BA. Published Quarterly. 
| Price 2s 6d. 
| No. XLI., APRIL, 1873. 
1, RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN SCOTLAND. By Patrick Stevenson. 
| 2. § : “ The Old Faiths and the New.” By Professor Scholten, D.D., of Leyden. 
| 3. ATHAN ASIAN CREED. By John Wright, B.A. 
| 4. Mr. GLADSTONE ON STRAUSS AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Charles Beard, B.A. 
| 5. HISTORICAL VIEWS OF BROAD-CHURCHISM. By Alexander Gordon, M.A. 
| 6. LEVANTINE SEcTs. By William James Lamport. 
| 7. SUMMARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL EVENTS 
8. NOTICES OF BOOKs. 


| R.A., will be exhibited ; 


RELIGION in the WEST of EUROPE, from the Reign of Tiberius to the End , 


of the Council of Trent. By EARL RUSSBLL, K.G. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


JESUS CHRIST, from the Death of St. John to the Middle of the Second 
Century. By the Rev. T. W. MossMAN, B.A. 8vo, price 16s. 


TERRA INCOGNITA; or, the Convents of 
the United Kingdom. By JOHN NICHOLAS MURPHY, Author of “Ireland: 


1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 


[Jn April 


and DOCTRINAL 


Industrial, Political, and Social.” 


The GOSPEL HISTORY 


TEACHING CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 
Origin and Destiny.” 8vyo, price 10s 6d. 


LECTURES on the PENTATEUCH and the 
MOABITE STONE; with Appendices, containing—I. The Elohistic Narrative ; 
IL The Original Story of the Exodus; III. The Pre Christian Cross. By the 
Right Rey. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vyo [Nearly ready 


Bishop COLENSO’S CRITICAL EXAMINA- 


TION of the SPEAKER'S BIBLE COMMENTARY. Part V. The Book of 


Deuteronomy. 8vo, price 5s. 


PRINCIPLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By 


the Rey. SAMVEL THIAv@nTON, F.R.S., M.D. Dubl.. D.C.L. Oxon., Fellow Of 
Trinity College, Dublin. With 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo, price Dis. 


HEL MHOL TZ’S POPULAR LECTURES on 
SC CIE NTIF =e TRIECTS Trans lated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., Prof 


perimer Staff College. With a Preface by Professoi 
Svo, pri ice 12s 6d. 


WOR LD ; 


essor of 





and numerous Woodcuts, 


The TROP TC AL Aspects of Man 








and Nature ir juatorial Re, he Gl jv Dr. GEOR fe Wanewis. 

New and Che a r E liti on, with upw oie of Two He dred Illustrations, Svo, 
price 10s 6d (On Thursday nea 

A GENERAL SYSTEM of DESCRIPTIVE and 

gil AL BOTANY. Translated from the French of E. LE Maourt, 

1.D., and J. DECAISNB, by Mrs. HOOKER. Edited by J. D. Hooker, M.D., 

D re f the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, With 5,500 Woodeuts. Imperial 





8vo, £3 188 2 


GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


1: LONGMANS, 


By the Author of ** Mankind, their 


MESSRS GA 


[YNDALL, | 


' 


WILLIAMS and NorGATeE, London and E dinburgh. 
NTERIOR of LIMBURG C ATHEDRAL.—See _ the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK for Fine View; also View of Proposed Cathedral} 
for Goulburn; Matter out of Place; Modern Architectural Criticism; Economyof 
Fuel; Flood and Fever, &c.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. ‘ 














pus LONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1873 

will OPEN on EASTER MONDAY. The Industries illustrated will be SILK, 
CARRIAGES, STEEL, and FOOD, with Works of FINE ART of al! Kinds and 
Countries. 

About 300 of the best Works of the late J. PHILLIP, R.A., and T. CRESWICK, 
also Works by Officers of the Army and Navy. 
Admission One Shilling. Monday and Saturday Evenings, Sixpence each, after 
6 o'elk ek. 





| hee LE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRTORIUM.” Size, 33 feet by 22 feet. 
With other Pictures at the Doré GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 
Admission, Is. 


YOYAL POLYTE C HNIC, 309 

W Fuel: What shall we Burn? New 
Gardner—The Worlds above. New Astronomical Lecture, by Mr. King, with 
Spectral and Dioramic Effects, by Dr. Croft t—Hi de and Seek. New Comical and 
Character Entertainment, by Mr. Percy Vere—How Jane Conquest Rang the Bell. 
By Mrs. Oswald Hughes, With splenidic d ‘Effects Many other entertainments.— 
Admission, One Shilling. Open twice daily, 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 


PARCEL POST Under Authority from the 
POSTMASTER 


GENERAL of INDIA. 
Parcels not exceeding fifty pounds in weight and 2 ft. 


Ten to Six. 


aie 5 Street. —LENT.— 


and Important Lecture, by Professor 








— 


x 1 ft. x 1 ft. in size, and 
£20 in value, are conveyed by the P&NINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY from 
London to any Post Town in India, at a uniform charge of 1s 4d per lb, Fall 
particulars on application at 

122 LEADENHALL STREET, E.0 


pus AZOFF COAL SOMPANY, 


Capital £150,000, in 15,00( ) Shares of £10 each, 
Of which 11,000 Shares are offered for Subscription. 
NOTICE is hereby given that the LISTS of APPLICATION for the above will be 
CLOSED on TUESDAY “ xt, the 15th instant, for London, and on WEDNESDAY 
the 16th instant, for the untry. 


By order, A. E. C. STREATFIELD, Secretary. 
Offices, 7 Queen Street Place, E.C., 9th April, 1873 
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Albemarle Street 


The CRUISE of the * ROB ROY.” 
sra THOUSAND, with M 1S 


8vo, 12s 
The “ROB ROY ” on the JORDAN, NILE, 








RED SE A, GE NE SSARE TH, &c A Canoe 
Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters of 
Damascus. By JOHN mace REGOR, M.A 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
: Now ready, price 6s 6d. 
THE 
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London: 
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Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; 
Bett and DALDY 
This day is pnblished, feap. 8vo, price 3s 
HE PERSIANS of AXESCHYLUS 
Translated into English Verse. By the Rev. 
WituiamM GURNEY, M.A., the Grammar School, 
Doncaster 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, Bett, and Co.; London: 


BELL and DALDY 
f-bound, 2s. 
BERCROMBIE’S, JOHN, Amateur 
. Gardener's Pocket Journal, with a Treatise of 
Window Gardening, Wardian Cases, and Fern Culture, 
by GrorGE F.H.S. 
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and Illustration, crown | 


MR. DIXON’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IT., 30s, 


HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: 


CATHARINE OF ARAGON AND ANNE BOLEYN. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 

“In these vol s the author exhibit in a signal manner his special powers and finest endowment It 
is obvi us that the Saotecten has been at es ial t ustify his reputation, to strengthen his hold on the 
learned, and also to extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narrative 

research and philosophic insight.”"— Morning Post 


Standard. 
pains 
*Queens 


i conscienti nis investigation.’ 
1 


Dixon accomplishes his task 
: wi ‘il acknowledge h 


more highly than laborious 

‘Two fascinating volumes 

‘A brilliant instalment tow 

and iodustry which mark every page of the volumes now before us, the public 

as the most successful of all his labours yotes and Qu 

‘A masterly and charming work of ‘genui ine historical value, and 
Conservative 


is a work of careful criticism am 
mplete history. If Mr. 


with the 





rds ac 


ries. 


of infinite popular attraction."—T7he 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW SEASON. NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an early and abundant supply of all the principal books of the season as they appear. 


BOOKS FOR THE 


Commencing at any date. 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. —Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP NOVELS.—NOTICE. 
Second-hand Copies of the Original Editions of the following Popular Novels, published in 
cloth, at 10s 6d per volume, are now offered, strongly bound in half-roan, at Two Shillings 


per volume :— 

AUSTIN Friars, by Mrs. Riddell, 3 vols., 6s; Bessrm, by Julia 
6s; Bessy RANg, by Mrs. Henry Wood, 3 vols.,6s; Comina Home TO Roost, 3 vols., 68; 
Fam TO Sk&, 3 vols., 68; FOLLE FARINA, 3 vols., Goop Br, SWERT- 
Florence Marryat, 3 vols., 6s; TH& LOVELS OF ARDEN, by M. 
by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols., MAN AND WIFE, 
Nosopy's ForTUNgE, by Edmund 


At His Gates, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols., 6s; 
Kavanagh, 3 vols., 
ErRMA'S ENGAGEMENT, 3 vols., 6s; 
HEART! 3 vols., 68; HgeR LORD AND MASTRR, 


E. Braddon, 3 LOTHAIR, 


6s; 
by 
MADONNA MARY, 
by Anna H. Drury, 2 vols., 4s; 


vols., 6s; 3 vols., 6s ; 6s; 


by Wilkie Collins, 3 vols., 6s; Taz NORMANS, 
Yates, 3 vols., 68; PATTY, by Mrs Macquoid, 2 vols.,48; Poor Miss Finca, 3 vols., 68; QUEEN MAB, by Julia 
Kavanagh, 3 vols., 6s; ROBERT AINSLEIGH, by M. E. Braddon, 3 vols., 68; SATANELLA, by Captain Whyte 


6s; A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION, by Charles Reade, 3 vols., 6s; To THR 
3 vols., 68; A Warttine Race, by Edmund Yates, 3 vols., WRAYFORD'S 
and MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED OTHER RECENT NOVELS, 


63; 4 


Melville, 2 vols., 48; SAROHEDON, 3 vols., 
BITTER END, by M. E. Braddon, 
WARD, by F. W. Robinson, 3 vols., 
at the LOWEST CURRENT PRICES. 


SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR APRIL. 


NEW EDITION NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATIQN. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Shortly, SECOND EDITION. 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


AMERICAN RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS. 
By ROBERT GIFFEN. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 





Shortly, price One Shilling. 


CRACROFT’S TRUSTEE’S GUIDE. 


A Synopsis of the Powers of Investment usually given to Trustees, with practical Directions for the Gui lance 
of Trustees, and Classified Lists of Securities suitable for Trust Investments. 


By BERNARD CRACROFT. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, Charing Cross. 


DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 








FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, 
> ’ > el s\rTrTy | f'TT » = - 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (Post free). 
(APRIL NUMBER NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 

It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works 
Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., 
also Market Prices and Dividends, &c 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, Poultry, Lo nd n, E.C. 
BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C 


(Established 1852.) 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


\ ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Srreet, Oxrorp STR EET, W., beg to call 
4 attention to thei r IRON FRAME COTTAGE PIANOS. : rated f wir POWERand BEAUTY 
These Pianos are C irpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliar f Tone, and also Unequalle4 for the 
Excellence of their Construc tion and the Musical effect which they produce 
The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and cor t thels 
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READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 


H RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—{EsTaBuisnep 1792.) 
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LORD DERBY’S HOMER. MO} [UMENTS WITHOUT T MEMORIATS 


































SEVENTH EDITION, 2 vols. small 8vo, 10s. With 23 
: ith 230 Illustrations, wnat 8vo, 24g, 
Tv 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in al 
tIES; their Age and Use 

. . p 5. B 

Rendered into English Blank Verse. re Le Author of the ‘ “History a 
Architecture,” &e. 

By the Earl of DERBY. | “We know of no other work which treats the sub. 
; : : PR ey a waole such exists it must be out t 
“ford Derby has given rsion far! recommend to our readers simply on its own merits. pense ong vets upon which Mr, Fergns. 
more closely allied to the ! erior toany —Quarter A Review. mre ascertained within the las: 
that has yet been attempt the blank verse of our * An English Ili id alike satisfactory to the scholar few ye ~ and valuable works have : 
language ‘—Edinburgh Review by its aceur neo to the tasteful lover of ancient liters- do ubt } he val antiquaries, whose o pinions 
‘In the intervals of a brilliant and arduous public ture by its we ymnderful reproduction of Homer's chara depen ai nw y the nselves happen to havefoms 
career Lord Derby betook hims self to this t ynoble teristic epithets and picturesque expressions, and to | Put it Is not by the m yet intimate knowledge of th 
recreation, loving the work for the work's sake, in the all readers by its vigour and transparent clearness of | monume me county, or of one COUNEY sither, 
true spirit of an artist. It is a translation of the style. and by the easy flow of its gra ind aud harmonious | that the question can be decided. This needs 
‘Tliad’ which we can admire without effort, and verse."—Blackwood's Magazine. a wider kn pwleddg ge, which no one has possessed in such 


| @ degree, or bas used so well, as Mr. Fe 

| endeavour of the work is to rescue io The 

ments from the limbo of pre-historic times, ieee 

Se ee ae ee they have been cast without a full and fair trial edt 
case. They must now be considered to be so rese 

THE WILD TRIBES OF PATAGONIA. and their science must be considered to rest on anew 

|b asis. "— Times. 


* Hitherto, antiquaries have looked upon untooleg 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with Maps and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 












monumen ts as mainly pre are hitectural and 
AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS:: 230%), ui Mi Sersumon tse new olboaad 
e an idea, and in this ec ostouiy illustrated work endea 
A Year’s Wandering over Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to | confines of architecture and history, and arrange ¢ 
the Rio Negro. in a sequence, His creed is that all groups of um 
those of the East especially are very late 
imitate a nt mi ngnific ence." — Builder. sttempi 
FORMING a NEW VOLUME of “MURRAY'S POPULAR TRAVELS and ADVENTURES.” | are chiefly if not wholly sepulchral, that they were 
| erecte d by races partially civilised by contact with the 
home with the Patagonians,’ has been not so mu 4 north, and to give us an authentic account of the Pata- | periods within the first ten centuries of the Christian 
gonians. He ‘has broken entirely new ground. The | era. ( thers from the book a certainty that the 
bringing to light one which remained unread. The | 
result is a picture of self-evident veracity and of |} who admire those sportsman-like qualities which lead | a disposition to accept his theories. The chapters on 
Englishmen into the untrodden wilderness and pathless | the remains in Algeria, the Mediterranean Isles, 


yours to draw these wonderful relics withia the 
tooled stone are comparatively modern, and that 
re E 
By Captain G. CHAWORTH MUSTERS, R.N. 

“ Mr. Fergusson’s theory is that these monuments 
“Captain Musters, in telling us how h3 fared ‘ traversed the wild region of Patagonia from south to Romans, ond ‘they are to be attributed to various 

writing for us a new page in universal history. as ne § 
narrative is well told, and deserves to be read by all | author is profoundly acquainted with his subjeet, and 

singular value.”—<Spectator. 

Western Asia, and [India help to make the book a 


* Captain Masters is the first traveller who ever | forests of the continent.”"—Athenwum. 
complete and exhaustive treatise. It is furnished 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. with numerous excellent illustrations.” —Speetator. 
* The appearance of this book can hardly fail to tell, 


in one sense or the other, on the future of Pre-historic 
Archeology. The adherents of the Danish school, 





THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. with its three ages of stone, bronze, and iron, must 
ae 7a prepare themselves either to refute Mr. Fergusson’ 
The SECOND EDITION (Sixth Thousand) of argument as a whole, or to accept a complete revolt. 


| tion of their fundamental theory."—Guardian, 


VOL. I, of the COMMENTARY on the BIBLE, JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


By BISHOPS and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH, i PS S 
CONTAINING THE PENTATEUCH, IS NOW READY. ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. With Maps and numerous Woodcuts, post 8yo, 78 6d 
h. 


eac 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of ANCIENT 


M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S LAST WORE. GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. BEVAN, MA 
“This work contains the newest and most reliable 


NEW EDITION, with Additional Chapters, 8vo, 14s. : 
| information derived from the researches of moderg 
| travellers, and is a valuable addition to our geographi- 


THE STATE OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE BEFORE THE, Fa ae 


auds of stu 


REVOLUTION, 1789, By the same Author. 
And on the Causes which led to that Event. ‘rhe STUDENT'S MANUAL of MODERY 
. GEOGRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and De- 
By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, Member of the French Academy. seriptive. 
“An epitome of i 
Translated by HENRY REEVE, D.C.L. nue is al i = , ee es eee 
science. We 


. introducing a sketeh of the whels 

. x . : an decidedly state that the book is the 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. best we have seen upon the subject, and will entirely 
supersede those at present in use.”—Journal of 


Education 


COMPANION TO THE HANDBOOKS. FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Now ready, post Svo, 6s. | 
A 
T H E crezaxors:; See ae 


Or, Art Guide to Painting in Italy. For the Use of Travellers. |A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN 


























BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. | ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH 


{:ARDENS. An Explanation of the Principles a 





By Dr. JACOB BURCKHARDT. | oe 
: JOHN MURRAY, Alb le Street. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. — ans 
| 
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a a vhich they may be Grown to Perfection in all 
HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Period, continued| pP uts of the British Lslands. | With Tiaseeoee 
ot CK-GE 8. r 
to Modern Times, By HENRY HART Miu MAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's | + le eteasieg - Ls. With W os cuts. Crows 8% 
3y the Same. 12s. 
3y the same Author. 


HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth of Christ to ‘The SUB- TROPIO AL GARDEN; @ 


the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. post 5vo, 18s. Form in the Flower Garden, with 






IIT. rati me ‘ 4 ro the finer —— Lf 

yurpose. Wit ustrations. Small Svo, é 

HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; and of the Popes to oe pal GARDEN: or, Our 4 
the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Fourth Edition, 9 vols. post Svo, bia A 1 Shrubbe beet oe hy ae 


E snarle isat Hardy Exotic Plants. With a Chaplet 
TOEE GREAE, Sema Hee. | on British Wild Flowers. With Frontispiec®. 


Small 8vo, 6s. 








LORD LYTTON’S NOVEL. ‘TREES and SHRUBS for ENGL 
itn daw ia nublishe TION A Descri of the me 
This day is published. yt ome a w sich will ——o she Open 


with Classified Lists. By AuausTUs 


K E N E L M C H I L L I N G L Y, | With Lilustrat ons. 8v0, 16s, 
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